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FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through which to develop both sight 


reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the others. 


Each may be used 


with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as 


to inspire creative imagination. 
Pr i Ces 











a> 
Loa A. * 





THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: *‘[ have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and it has 
seemed to me to be based upon the psychological principles more fully 
than any primer I know. The material is of interest to the child and 
the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS. 
Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interegis heightened 
by putting these familiar classics into a primer form fromavhich he may 
learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginative or real, 
once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry wolf, 
the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and the right- 
eous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest that the 
labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE. 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words and 
sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain with 
which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand pile 
or joyfuily bears other burdens in his round of play. 








PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even perplex 
the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been long familiar 
in the household and folklore of the fireside. ‘The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of “Reynard the Fox” must keep 
up curiosity and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine 
dramatic action. 


Educational Publishing Company 


SO Cents 


Each 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. 
Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re-enforce 
the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 
from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) Interest from a tale peda- 
gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imi 
tation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS. 
Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in thisand other books of the series, to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book avails 
itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly a good 
working vocabulary. 








HOP O’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “Ifa beginning is made with 
literature sufficiently childish, the children may be Jed by their own 
growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little mind 
is not too leng on the stretch, and the short chapters hold in store fresh 
surprises from the beginning to the close of the hook. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND TOADS — 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was young 
and are arranged in development of story and in progress of verbal and 
phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of experience, of careful 
child-study and of a veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readiness in 
reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of develop- 
ing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and reverence which is 
part of religion. Besides by “placing the child amidst general human 
ee she corrects the tendency of imagination to center in 
self.” 


80 Bromfield Street 


18 E. 17th Street 
Boston, Mass. 


New York 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
Ch 

































VISUAL EDUCATION 


Teachers everywhere are using these pictures! 








As publisher of thef amous Mumford Plates, it will 
be my pleasure to serve you with these pictures. 


fn oe Guam, 


President American Audubon Association 


The wise teacher — the conscientious teacher — wants the class- 
room work to go better—that makes things go better with her. School 
authorities know these Dodson Nature Pictures. They know that 
visual teaching is the mark of the progressive teacher. Are you pro- 
gressive? Know these beautiful pictures— there are hundreds of 
them — most of them in full colors. You can use them for geography, 
art, literature, nature study. They are the finest of their kind in 
,existence. Hung about the schoolroom they add color and joy. Or 
‘in the children’s homes. Send for a complete list to-day! Be the 
first in your district — and enjoy the distinction it will bring to you. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
903 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl. 





50 
CENTS 


Fifty cents will bring 
to you immediately 
one of each of 15 different 
classifications. Pictures 7x9 
inches. Also the complete listof - 
Dodson Nature Pictures. The only 
color plates of the kind in the world. 
Send for them! Orders promptly filled. 



















? 


Have you 


heard about the 
Dodson Bird and Nature 
Chart? Itis a collection of 
nearly one thousand subjects. 
Designed for class work, with 
mounting. Price to schools, $50.00. 
Write to Kankakee for information. 




















WORDS Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Pilgrims, etc., 

DESCRIBE or for 25 Christmas pictures, etc.,544x8. A 
smajler size, 3 x 344, 50 for 50 cents. 

PICTURES 

VISUALIZE iwi 

Teach the Thanksgiving Story 

Altogether we and the Christmas Story with 

ve over 

700 f 

ye ‘he Perry Pictures 

— My with Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

™ One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 54%x8. For 25 or more. 

Madonna and Child = Ferruszi Madonna and Child Raphael 











Perry Pictures 


Have for nearly a quarter of a century been used — free yer age in ¥ ee: 
and private schools and in churches and Sunday schoo 

young people with the spirit and the sentiment of the bias ok pe 
as exemplified i in the masterpieces of the world’s famous artists. The 
Perry Pictures, of size or price, are faithful reproductions of 
the original subject through processes of artistic effectiveness. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


These pictures are suitable for framing and in size measure 22 x 28 inches, 
including margin. More than 150 subjects are now available in this size. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for these two 














PICTURES 
APPEAL — 
EDUCATE 


“I have used 
them a great 
dea! in my school 
work and have 
never found their 
equal.” 





Van-Dyck 


oe ‘ popular subjects: “Song of the Lark” or “The Mill” and “Sir Galahad,” Baby Stu 
or “Baby Stuart,” or any two. d 
SEND 50 35 Art Subjects, size 5418, or 25 His 
for 
CENTS FOR 3 idee Boothe a Chi a 3 Kits, Bop Ho Hore tof 
Catalogues Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


i a Catalogue, illustrating 1,600 subjects, sent 
to an address on receipt of 15 cents. This Catalogue 
the entire Perry Pictures line, andl includes 

sample pictures. oictan included in the Perry Pictures 


PS Pictires (©. sox 1 MALDEN,MASS. 


Three cents each in lots of 15 or more. Size 7x9. Reproduced in 

— colors, enabling the child to identify and name the birds, 

“an interest bird life and in natural history. Specimen 
Catalogue. 
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With the start of the school year every conscientious teacher is laying 
plans to make the coming school year a successfulone. To the teacher 
who knows the value of Bradley Quality Aids to Successful Teaching 
this means a careful study of the Bradley Catalogue and an immediate 
selection of those Bradley materials that will help her most in her 


Start The School Year Right 
With Bradley Quality Material 





Bradley School Materials are of a high quality. They are made for 
practical every-day use. Every item in the Bradley Catalogue can be 
adapted to some phase of a teacher’s work. You should have this 
valuable book. Sent free upon request. We illustrate and describe 
here some leading items from this catalogue. 





coming work, 
Bradley Builders 


Bradley Builders are superior in quality. They are cut clearly from stock that will 


wear. Their containers are made of heavy board reinforced by stout paper. Every 
teacher will appreciate this feature. 
Economo Word Builder No. 1 
8271. A large t word 
builder. Printed on high- 


grade tag stock of good 
wearing quality. The box 
is made especially strong 
to withstand the constant 
handling and hard usage 
to which the “ builder” box 
is subjected. Contains a 
largequantity of unusually 
large size tablets, making 
it especially adapted for 
the use of beginners. 

Price, per box. . $0.25 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 








Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. A number builder, 
printed on heavy manila 
tag stock, with large nu- 
merals in bold type. It 
contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 0 
and supply of mathemat- 
icaldenominations. Putup a= 
in box made_ especially 
strong so that it will with- 
stand constant handling. 


Price, per box. . .$0.25 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight lines, 
with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are to 
be cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). 
They are then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has 
been transformed into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and 
gun, a dog with movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 
Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It is also ex- 
cellent as an educational pas- 
time for use in the home. 
The outlines are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and each 
set put up in an attractive 
portfolio. 


8307. Indian Vil- 
lage Cut-Out 


Typical Indian village scene 
showing natives at work and 
at play. ey | interesting and 
instructive. Fulldirectionsand 
sheet of color suggestions. In 
attractive portfolio in two 
colors. 








BRADLEYS 
cur-ours | 











Price each........... $0.50 
Malling Weight, 1 Ib. 





8215. Mother Goose 
Cut-Outs 
Baby Bunting Mother Hubbard and Dog 
Little Boy Blue Wee Willie Winkie 
Jack Horner Bobby Shaftoe 
Jack and Jill Simple Simon 
Humpty Dumpty The Cat and the Fiddle 


Price, per set, twelve designs. .$0.35 
Mailing Weight, 8 oz. 





For other cut-outs see catalog 





Bradley Water Color Boxes 





s ou Box No. B 1 
on toy r<- ods a = 601. Theabove is 
Re bi e* one of our most 
OR ae ee popular boxes, con- 


ere ‘ie fy =taining eight pans 

—— of semi-moist col- 
ors: Alizarine 
Crimson, Orange, 
Gamboge, Blue, 


— 


if 
\ 
is 
eae 


Caetid boy {2a x ‘ IPSS F , 
, - és rg s 2 ssa oes) : 


ht Hooker’s Green 
etesiueatt zetiy No. 1,Violet No. 2, 
eee Scpia and Char- 


. coal Gray, or may 
The No. 7 brush with wooden handle. 


Mailing Weight, 6 oz. 


be assorted special to order. 
WOOO, WEP WOE... cccccescse $0.50 


Box No. A 9 


609. A long box 
containing four d 
cakes, one eac 
Carmine, Blue, 
Gambogeand Char- 
coal Gray. No.7 
brush, 
Price, per box 
$0 





Mailing weight, 5 oz. 
For other Water Color Boxes see catalog 


Economo Crayons 


More than the name of a crayon “Economo” is the mark of a system. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the best materials obtainable. 
Put up in unique box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that opens easily and 
nage tightly, keeping the crayons always dry, free from dust and in perfect condition 
or use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new crayons, bought in bulk at a much 
lower price than by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply of that color 
is purchased, thus making the set always complete without buying an entire new 
assortment. 

The first cost is approximately 
the same as for crayons of similar 
quality in paper boxes, and the 
subsequent expense is far less. 


Economo Pressed 
Crayons No. 15 


8231. Eight crayons, one each, 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Violet, Brown and Char- 
coal Gray, in metal box. 


IRS 6.0 500500000062 $0.25 
Mailing weight, 41% oz. 





Embeco Crayons No. 1 


8100. An assortment of high grade wax crayons 
to sell at a popular price. The assortment 
includes eight crayons, one each, Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and Char- 
coal Gray. Put up in attractive tuck box. 


Mailing weight, 3 oz. 
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Write TO-DAY for Complete “‘Bradley’s School Materials and Books’ Catalog. Sent Free. 


MIL/TON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 





PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO: The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents 
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to This Big Family 
of Teachers 


Who have no financial worries, due to Sickness or Accident. 





Who have a regular income in time of need. 


Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled by Accident 
or Confining Sickness. 


- 


Who receive $25 a month when ill and requiring medical 
attention at least once a week, but when not necessarily 
confined to house. 


Who receive certain operation benefits in addition, after 
they have been members for over a year. 


Who receive 20% increase in monthly Sick Benefits for two 
months, when confined in established hospital. 


Who receive $50 a month when quarantined and regular 
salary is discontinued. 


Who receive regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 
for major accidents. 


Who receive double benefits for travel accidents. 


Who are protected during vacation as well as during school 
year. 


Who are able to “smile thru the tears.” 


These Teachers are Able 
to Smile Thru the Tears 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, Arizona, wrote: “There is no in- 
vestment so assuring and so reasonable as this. The T. C. U. are 
entirely friendly and do not try to evade their responsibilities.” 


Mrs. Laura E. Kennedy, Three Rivers, Calif., wrote: “I wish 
to thank you most sincerely for the promptness and fairness with which 
you settled my claim. But more than this, I thank you for your 
kind letter of sympathy, and I assure you I shall take great pleasure 
in recommending the T. C. U. to other teachers.” 


“Smiling Thru Tears” —Our New Booklet 


Just from the press, it tells, in a series of Jetters from Teachers all 
over America, the story of the T. C. U. more graphically than we can 
tell it. It is sent freely, without placing you under any obligation 
whatever. Just write your name in the coupon and mail it to-day. 


THE TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
231 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





Books You Want Now! 


Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices 


The Best Thanksgiving Book (400) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 12 ges of fresh and bright children’s 
entertainments of every goceiptien or this special occasion including 50 
recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, etc. 


Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 160 pages. Entirely new from cover to cover. 
45 recitations and readings, 15 dialogues and plays, 9 songs, 7 drills, 10 
aguas. motion songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. For 
grades. 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 192 pages. Contains 82 recitations, 36 quota 
tions, 4 monologues, 10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills and 
motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 14 facts regarding Christmas. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (8sc) 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and definite 
instructions for carrying out a great variety1of interesting educative exercises 
with over 300 helpful illustrations. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOSEPH C, SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Read by 
over a half million children in the second and third grades. 

P - 

Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for 
pupils’ use.) Contains 30 games, designed to establish the habit of correct 
speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to create 
an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in applying it 
directly and natura'ly through the “make-believe” element and the idea 
of friendly contest. 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. Our 
1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now readyi — the complete standard 
teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed free 
Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
**The House of Better Material’’ 
DEPT. 5B 17 E, 23rd ST., CHICAGO 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 231 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 











The ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Art Materrals 





) ~~ aaa 


Chroma Educational Coated Papers 
Construction Papers 
Poster Papers 
Writing Papers 
Drawing Papers 


The Snow-Froehlich Color Charts 
Outline Figures for Costume Design 
Story Animal Outlines , 


Art-O-Namel Sculpto 
Glupaste 
Water Colors Crayons 
Materials for Block Printing 





> 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


PEYVYVEES wv 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
208 $. Wabash Ave, Chicago 





































































































BOOKS FOR THE LITTLEST 
IN THE GREEN WOOD 


By ZOE MEYER 


Nature Stories. Grade II, 1922. 70 cts. 


THE GRAGK IN THE DISH 


By RICHARD CLARKE 
Whimsical Tales. Grade III, 1922. 80 cts. 





ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 





Maili ’ , 
GRADE | failing | Bunny Rabbit’s Diary : - 
The Rhyme and Creny Bees $0.65 | The Outd Sach ta.ne- » 
The Rhyme and Story First ture reader), Meyer f 
Reader, Blaisdell 65 
Wide Awake alors on - CRADE Ill 
Easy mer, Murray P 
The Wide Awake Third 
The Wide ‘Header, Murray 6s Reader, Murray _.70 
Stories from a Mousehole 
Boy Blue and His Friends a ? r 
Play Awhile: a Dramatic 
neccietieeecas 6 Reader, Doheny 75 
Old Mother West Wind 
CRADE Il Burgess _—.70 
The Wide Aneine Second Mother West Wind’s Chil- 
Reader, Murray  .65 dren, Burgess .70 
Polly and Dolly, Blaisdell .70 | Merry Animal Tales, Bigham 80 
Tommy Tinker’s Book American History for Little 
Blaisdell .70 Folks, Blaisdell 15 
Twilight Town, Bisisdell .70 | Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 75 
Pretty Polly Flinders In the Green Fields (a na- 
-70 ture reader), Meyer 75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 



























































If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refi and immediately beneficial. 
It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 
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—Moments that Count 


This little girl is learning the Principles of 
Art. She likes her drawing lesson because the 
work is simple. mee is doing an exercise from 
The Industrial Art Text Books—Part One— 
a and is working out Pron roblem for herself. 

She will have a new book each year as she 
advances from grade to grade and will learn 


Altractively the Principles of Drawing, Design and Color 
Tilustrated as applied to her daily life. 
Descriptive Drawing is practical, of permanent value and 
Booklet interesting where the children have these books. 
Free Upon 
Request Hs H 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS 

Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 130 E. 25th St., New York 
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English Work 


IN THE 


Lor 3rd and 4th Grades 


PEARSON & KIRCHWEY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


RAL work receives chief attention in LOWER 
GRADES. In every case it is made to lead 
up to the written work. 


The work is remarkably well motivated. The 
first lesson for the first school day is an oral one — 
“Getting Acquainted.” 


The spirit of the child has been considered in 
every exercise. The appeal to imagination is made 
through fairy stories, make-believe exercises, mind 
pictures, legends, and myths. 


Correct habits of speech are established through 
many original and interesting language games 
and devices. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Bosten Atlanta 
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A Letter to the Editor 


TEACHER writing in the June Primary EpucaTIon 

on the housing and board problem, gives as the 

title of her article, “Why Teachers Leave the Pro- 
fession — by One of Them.” 

As the principal’s wife in a small town, employing some 
dozen teachers, I have had several years’ observation of 
this vexed question from both sides, and that experience 
moves me to entitle these few words, “ Why the best homes 
do not open their doors to 
Teachers as Boarders.” 


Not a line has she written to the Board{or principal to 
state whether she will stay ingtown or commute out, 
secure an apartment and keep house, or, second cousin 
John being a resident, will live in his. house. aga 

Down she swoops in company with any other new 
teacher and ‘some of the older ones. “Where can I find 
a boarding place?” assails the ears of the principal, himself 
almost submerged by his own pressing affairs, and, “What 

kind of a place do you want?” 
he counters to gain time. And 





For there is no doubt that 
the housing and boarding prob- 
lem is an acute one in every 
town; teachers walk the streets 
weary and discouraged, seeking 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Az INVESTMENT, net an EXPENSE 


while he is cogitating, I should 
like to ask all the teachers in 
the land to look into their own 
minds and try to answer that 
question honestly and fairly, 





a place to lay their heads, while 


and then to try to recall if they 












prospective landladies coldly re- 
fuse to consider them as mem- 
bers of their household, and no 
place is left but the hotel, pro- 
fessional boarding-houses, or 
such homes as seek to derive a 
profitable income from the new- 
comer. Such a condition should 
not exist. It destroys the mor- 
ale and embitters otherwise 
excellent, cheerful teachers. 
There are a number of reasons 
for this condition existing. I 
will discuss one. 

Take as an example young 
Miss Star, just finishing her 
Normal course in June and look- 
ing for a school. What is her 
motive in applying in a certain 
town? Usually it is a combina- 
tion of preferable work, salary 
and the size of the school. Do 
any of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the place attract 
her: an industrial population, 
or a farming locality, or a 
peculiar religious sect? Not 
usually. Seldom have I ob- 
served that the newcomer has 
familiarized herself with any of 
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have ever seen such a place. For 
there is no such perfect place on 
earth, and scarcely dreamed of 
in heaven itself, I wot. 

It is not a boarding house. 
Oh, no, that is too public! No, 
not anapartment. Shewouldn’t 
care to keep house. And she 
wouldn’t really care to live with 
an elderly couple — that would 
be toolonely. If she could only 
get into some nice home and be 
part of the family. 

And so she is personally con- 
ducted by Mrs. Principal (or it 
may be a school board member) 
on a tour of possible homes). 

Mrs. Brown, just returned 
from the seashore last week, and 
not keeping help, is busy put- 
ting up a quantity of her 
favorite peaches, letting the rest 
of the work go. She looks 
doubtful, when her visitors’ er- 
rand is stated. 

“T don’t know,” she debates 
slowly. “If I hadknown earlier, 
it might have been satisfactory. 
But my fall cleaning isn’t done 
and the spare room is a sight. 





the town’s individualities before her arrival in September. 

She has three months in which to make preparations 
for a place to live during her stay. Does she? Not often. 
Usually she makes her appearance on the last possible 
train before school opens, her young head ed with 
theories, plans and nebulous ideals, but wi as ignorant 
and as helpless and unprepared as the proverbial Babes in 
the Wood, who perforce covered themselves with straw- 
berry leaves in their last hunt for a boarding place. 





However, if you wish to look at it and care to stay, it 
might be managed.” 

The spare room did present a sorry appearance, with its 
limp curtains, draped furniture, chandelier wrapped in 
newspapers, and a film of dust over all. Coldly, and with 
scarce concealed disdain, Miss Star withdraws, and it is 
in vain that Mrs. Principal urges that the Browns are 
among the best people in the town, and wonderful to 
(Continued on page 605) 
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Creating a Taste for Books 


B. G. Williams, Indiana 


T is most essential to get the personal reading habit 
into the lives of children at an early age. In fact, it is 
as essential to read many good books as it is necessary 

that they should read at all. While no one would question 
that they should learn to read, few consider the relative 
importance of creating early in the child a taste for the 
right kind of literature. Reading is the means to an end, 
and that end is the enrichment of an entire life. 

The time spent in school is a comparatively few hours 
of the day and approximately half of the days of the year, 
hence the greatest part the school can play in the formation 
of reading habits is to so direct the work in school that it 
may carry over into those other hours and days in their 
lives with profit and worthwhileness. It might be well to 
add to the curriculum a new subject designated as “Outside 
Reading,” that would contribute bountifully to a future 
ability and efficiency. 

The outside reading, as a part of the school program, may 
be used to create a great love of books for the pleasure and 
amusement they afford and for the great fund of information 
in any subject in any line of work that may be thus ob- 
tained. These are the two points of emphasis in creating 
a love for reading, and it remains with the teacher to 
devise ways and means by which this may be accom- 
plished. 

All the world loves a story. From the nursery on, the 
basic forms of lullaby, of admonition, of prayer, make no 
such appeal as the narrative. That is for the reason that 
the persons and their acts are most like ourselves, most 
life-like, as it were, and consequently, this is the avenue 
that may first open up the vista of an extended reading. 
Tell stories, tell more stories, tell them in totality, tell them 
in parts. Read them as a whole, or read those portions 
that create sufficient interest to give a desire to complete 
them for themselves. Let the child who has read books 
tell what he has read; read interesting parts of such stories. 
Encourage the reading of books at school by permitting the 
use of a good collection that every room should have; 
it may prove an incentive to get pupils to work up to a high 
degree of efficiency when such opportunity is offered as a 
reward of merit where other tasks are done quickly and 
well. Encourage the use of the public library. Advise 
the ownership of an individual card by every member of 
the class. Encourage the establishment of a home library, 
however small. Plan some specific lessons in the imrnediate 
direction of this work with books. The following are 
suggestive: 

1 Ask yourself a few questions concerning the book you 
are to read: Why did I select the book? Was it an attrac- 
tive title? Have I heard of the author before? If so, 
how did he rank? If the author is obscure, do the title 
or the table of contents or the illustrations justify my 
reading the book? If the author is well-known, upon 
examination does it seem to be a book of the kind that I 
shall like, from either the standpoint of pleasure or informa- 
tion? When I am once into the reading of the book does 
the author appear to me as a personal friend and does he 
take me into the spirit of what he is saying? Can I think 
of a reason why I shall or shall not like the book? Shall I 
be able to give to others the benefit of my reading by telling 
them what the book is about and possibly something of the 
characters?” 

2 Give a synopsis of the story up to the point where 
you have found an interesting incident. Read it. In its 
selection know definitely what your incident is about, so 
you could give it a title, if necessary. Know the climax 
and note the manner in which the author keeps up suspense 
in leading toward it. See that you keep your audience 
eager to hear it through. 

3 Prove to your group of hearers that the style of the 
author that you have chosen to read is good, by choosing 





descriptions of persons, places or things, and let them be 
so clear that they speak for themselves in seeming entirely 
real. Get usable words into your own vocabulary. 

4 Impersonate some character in your book. Prepare 
a short dramatization in which several charcaters act. 
Precede such by an explanation so clear that your listeners 
will understand the situation. Impersonate more than one 
character by a change of voice and manner, thus leaving a 
little to the imagination of the hearer. 

5 Give some idea of your characters in another way. 
Character is portrayed by telling what a person says, 
what is said of the person, what the person does, what the 
person causes others to do, by some trait or quality that 
shows itself in one or more ways, by personal appearance . 

6 When you have finished a book, put it up to the class. 
If you are enthusiastic, let them know about it. Stories 
that most children read may be classified under such heads 
as adventure, war, Indian life, sea tales, love interest, 
humorous, home interest, college stories, animal stories, 
etc. Can you classify yours? Is it the particular type . 
you most enjoy? What others of the same type have you 
read? Have you read ——? (teacher naming some similar 
book of high merit by a goodauthor). You will find on my 
desk (or on the bulletin board) various lists of accepted 
books of high merit for children by the best of authors. 
These lists have been compiled by many people with a great 
deal of experience. I suggest that in your choice of book 
you might be guided to some very good books by consulting 
these lists. Then, too, if you have a book about which you 
would like to know before you read it, not only can you scan 
the titles to see if you find it, but you will find here in certain 
collections a brief outline of what the books are about. 

After assignments of this nature have been given and 
worked out, a few experiments may be made with the class, 
to get the general pulse of their reading. Would not the 
following have some significance as a reaction from a class 
of boys, and form some kind of a groundwork or basis upon 
which to build? 


Outside Reading 
Boys’ CHoIce oF Booxs 
NAME 


Boy Scout Black Eagle Patrol 
Frontier Boy 


TYPE 
nindangeuees Rescue Story 
iiss kates cee vevate sen he Story of the West 


UGE Giis end hereeencsccledwadied Indian Story 
es 5. doa a «i can ae cab abe le Irish Dialect 
Wildemess Castaways ................... Travel in the North 
ER Adventure 

Be PO NI oon oc ccisccccvccesce Cruising 
MOE nok i cc ccccdicsccscons Sea Tale with Moral 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea . . Exploration 
5 i aia v asa wapie pad eewen Savage Warfare 
The Boys with Old Hickory.............. Adventure 
Ni doe cendecen cana ¥ wots Adventure 
I ES Pe Adventure 
A er re eet: Coast Guard Smugglers 
The Range and Grange Hustlers .......... A Tenderfoot Story 
Miss Minerva and William Green Hill ..... Pranks 

Animal Folk in a Hollow Tree ............ Animal Pranks 
EE ee a cee ee Humor 
I nc cs ck de vow ew Phd bn weekient Humor 
EU MEOE soc ccnccccekbosncveed Pranks 


In the above list, in many cases, we find titles andauthors 
quite obscure and considered, in the mass, an altogether 
indifferent literature, but the sole object of the experiment 
was to get an honest expression as te the kinds of stories 
really enjoyed by the students, in order that better books 
of the same type might be substituted. After trying 
out this method by substitution and careful direction of 
the work for some months, pupils were asked to name five 
favorite books, with the name of the authors, read during 
the semester and the tabulated results follow: 
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TITLE AUTHOR No. VoTiInG 

FoR Boox 

ery. ere ee 10 
BG Ee ee IND vce occu sees febncos ee ree 8 
TINS on cdnvbes sddnesssesestiins eee 8 
OT ee eee PP are te 6 
WEA. occkubebusss tacdéupersen ONS ROE Te 5 
TOE oc senses s cteecneohed TE 5 
CRE Sind ds on < sbeese redness» <dune tena Rea 4 
TREE ciihinn 0 +b400 600006066s <chene Caan 0 ere 3 
PEE a> need vhs canbe sin<suand vee SS ere 3 
EE cncncencessdhetess duce dia i ciih dane: he 3 
bdai's odaphbenkne 6bseu onda cg6eeen Tarkington ......... 2 
FOSS GS SOMD sccsescseveccccccscocses Tarkington ......... 1 
os sas wae ons sh aa'oe ee, stblae's BD Ske ddcorcvnces 3 
The Man Without a Country ............. Se Sass sp ébanwe 3 
Captains Courageous ................--5. SE ee 3 
The Hoosier School Boy ................5. pO Lee 2 
Te We BE bbb cctcedecscses ane. NIE seks s Rao 2 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Dog ........... SD cian nctites tent 2 
The Short ~. FS i le ae re ee 2 
Tom Brown’s TS ee rere 2 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court ........... Ea er 1 
RI ca aaa asa cow satayad anes een er 1 
IE GN 6550s ouiean ccd cWaecwinet reer Ty 1 
es kdénad acura sas s%s aegis te tone ' Pee 1 
ES rrens e, e Stevenson ...+...... 3 
eats. btn > in a.eip hihi a a Se a Se 2 
pO rae oe OO Ore 2 
The Little Lame Prince .................. er 1 
ck ceckah ccakebeecsssandieel DIG occ caccscs 1 
(RE MERA DL ee meet ee Re 1 
NE X62 cota sau cok Ri ioyate 0 de a Ake ED i iat aig eo oteel 1 
Around the World in the Sloop Spray ....... Sy 1 
Two Years Before the Mast .............. ME ida bie eae wilnon's 1 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come ....Fox ............4:. 1 
. =o eR PRIS spipareepen nya OS Sere 2 
The Hoosier School Master ............... Egglesion .......... 2 
EI eels caicea'swkndasscek ee Clemens ........... 2 
NE ic g6 bode Xena Sivesscibwswemcbuen WE wesvecsissery oO ™ 


While this experiment was made with an eighth year 
class, another made with lower grades, down to the third, 
revealed the following tendencies toward their preferences 
among books after their outside reading had been under 
direction for some months. Ten of their favorites preved 
to be as follows: 


Third Grade 
Fairy ee Pree pay a SB, ie ¢ AES geteeae Grimm 
RANE ccicotuvssbusceschcteuad Defoe 
ick asd -PNRGed vsewkenedhhctesecmes Zisop 
BEER, .ccccdecnnccyetvesss véeecens Lang 
5 3 ace cad end ghbat ane ocecaeals Sewell 
EN cick toncehdiacss sean n wee Ras Andersen 
Alice in Wondletiand ........ccccccccccces Carroll 
NN is 6a 2h.44 00nd cape eens cantieh case Spyri 
CD: 5 3 ial «bv g iuebaly naleinwetaiiens Bass 
er ee rrr Cox 
Ce ee ee Burgess 

Fourth Grade 
ft ee eer ae Seer S Sewell 
NN ksi aoc cdkbsee vada Andrews 
BNO CRONE oc oc wicca ccc cacvniccwens Johnston 
NTU... oc cade cdeeimsohetedaie Craik 
ND ne Wo 4 Me ace sa ny ake ol eee eeae Barrie 
BRET ee Wiggin 
are re re Major 
NS SS SS ere ee ere Kipling 
ere re er cry W iggin-Smith 
___ # Rea: t ED Gi oar ee Spyri 


Fifth Grade 


AS bas ecwsawidcve.ss aes ss seen Riley 
BED EE kbc cicccacccotnt <cowe.e eee Clemens 
Se eee Alcott 
ee * es Pyle 
a ae Hope 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm ............. Wiggin 
Anne of Green Gables ............-..0005: Montgomery 
Five Little P ee Pree Lothrop 
Uncle Tom’s SW pbebidectdads ctededdus Stowe 
ES CET, Sindinecalias codes 00 cadenenon Burnett 
Sixth Grade 
Ss a dadcocccdictensentndagbaueel Porter 
IR ORE PLL LD Alcott 
EE HP re er Pyle 
PUTED .. 0... ches secenhenbede Lothrop 
ES cescsccsccccsbas e@uenaeauel Dodge 
ET in oi 0sa b's 00s 0-0 eee Drysdale 


Tarzan of the Apes .....................-Burroughs 


POY ED. oo vec ccccccrccccccdeees Clemens 
eS re ar ae ae Johnston 
po RO Pee. Tere eee Clemens 
Seventh Grade 
NE nicked copsevcuee vs vuaka London 
Petia duns da vatoaitnacectenes Tarkington 
I Is ocd ninshccbebandedvextews levenson 
EE Oper errr ere Dickens 
EMCEE sc6becenbsececenseaes Major 
ete de a eee tae saat wis a nid Curwood 
The Girl of the Limberlost ............... Porter 
EET « dadabedss Tika taaudes ee steed Stevenson 
ia ihn ads aude bs abe dew eens ee Porter 
I Gcankhcyeednwlces wsdeuannare London 


Tabulated results of the first kind gave an economic 
means of getting at the natural taste of the child to use 
as a working basis upon which to build for the establishment 
of standards and a discriminating judgment that will lead 
to a wise choice of books. 

The second report shows the trend the reading is taking 
at a given paint. In this connection a card index is a 
splendid device to be used for brief individual reports on 
books read and items such as are contained in a card of 
this kind would prove most significant to one directing the 
work. 


Book Report 





Title | Author | Began | Finished | Comment on the Book 


et 


A report of this kind would make it possible for the 
teacher to know exactly, at any time, just what personal 
reading habits were being formed and, in case of any one- 
sidedness as to type, to wisely direct and stimulate proper- 
ly toward a broader and more comprehensive field of 
reading. 














Books, we know, 





Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 


Wordsworth 












































































HILDREN must be taught to study. I have often 
heard high school teachers complain that the children 
graduating from our public grammar schools do not 

know how to study. There, children confronted for the 
first time with home work, are all at sea. Many, unable 
to adjust themselves to changed conditions, become dis- 
couraged and leave school. I, myself, remember the dread 
I had of home work and the hard time I had with it. Since 
then I have analyzed this dread and hatred, and have 
come to the conclusion that my dislike was caused because 
I did not know how to study. I had never been trained 
or taught to study. 

Children must be taught from the very first to study. 
They must get the study habit. Perhaps the idea of 
five-and six-year-old mites studying strikes you as rather 
absurd. Perhaps you regard studying in the first grade as 
an impossible mental gymnastic for little beginners. I will 
admit it is quite a feat to teach them, but it can be done, 
and the results are highly gratifying both to the children 
themselves and to the teacher. If habits of close study 
and observation are inculcated in the first grade and 
carefully encouraged during the grammar school, the high 
school work will be much easier for the child, and I verily 
believe that the number of children who fail to go through 
the high school because the work is “too hard” will be 
greatly diminished. 

Children in a rural school, or in a school where two or 
three grades are in the same room, have an advantage 
over the one-grade city school in this respect. In the first 
place, they simply have to study to keep up to standard. 
A teacher cannot give one class her entire attention. 
She must divide her time as seems best. While one class 
is reciting, other classes must either be preparing a lesson 
to recite or engaged in some constructive seat work. There 
must be no mischief or wandering eyes, for these things 
bespeak a failure to discharge the duty on hand. I do not, 
however, mean that there must be no noise or intercourse. 
These things are desirable and praiseworthy in their places 
A teacher must have a nice discrimination in regard to 
children moving about the room and whispering. She 
must be able to know whether it is some fine point in a 
history lesson or a doll’s hat that is occupying Mary and 
Alice. She must be able to read faces for motives. 

Personally, I am a great ,believer in having children 
study in groups of two or three. One child may grasp a 
fact that another fails to get. By comparing notes, gaps 
in both children’s understanding may be filled. This kind 
of study, however, must be rather closely supervised, and 
must, above all things, be able to be checked by the teacher. 
In my seventh grade, I have five children, three girls and 
two boys. These children naturally fall into two groups. 


Teaching Children to Study 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 
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Lack of sufficient textbooks forced me to double up. 
The fact that school is for the purpose of instruction is 
sometimes lost sight of in a desire to test whether the pupil. 
have really acquired what you teach. Many may criticise 
me for allowing children to do their arithmetic in groups 
of two and three, but why not? We give arithmetic to 
children to teach them how to do arithmetic, not to test 
their knowledge. Testing may come later in individual 
work at the board, or in Friday examinations. The ob- 
jection that some children will merely copy another’s work 
is a serious one, I’ll admit, but weighed against the value 
that comes from group instruction it is the lighter. Chil- 
dren will copy. In every school you find that tendency, 
for some children are deceitful. The motive or incentive 
to cheat will be very effectually eliminated, if the children 
know they can carry their problem to some child who 
understands it and can show them. There is no fun in 
stealing what one can have by asking. Children hate to 
display ignorance to the teacher. There is a deeply in- 
grained objection to tell her that he does not understand. 
On the other hand, to ask another child is merely a matter 
of second nature. 

I am teaching the geog- 
raphy of Europe to my 
seventh grade. Europe is 
a difficult continent to 
present at the best of 
times, but since the war, 
this difficulty has been 
trebled. My school text- 
books date back before 
the war. Ihave one more 
modern geography that I 
bought for my own use. 
One text-book for five pu- 
pils and the teacher is 
something of a handicap. 
I have now worked out a 
method that fosters habits 
of study and fits the con- 
ditions that exist in my 
school. I dictate about 
twenty questions calling 
for most detailed study. 
The one geography is left 
on the square pianoand the 
children are given stated 
times to look up their 
questions. They have the 
privilege of talking in low 
tones and discussing the 
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lesson. If advantage is taken of this privilege, they are 
rebuked before the entire school and obliged to return to 
their seats. Let me mention here that: no child has been 
sent to his seat this year for misusing his privilege. These 
questions form the basis of the next day’s lesson. Here 
they are read, commented upon, and corrected. By the 
next lesson they must be recited from memory. These 
questions are filed away for subsequent review. History 
in the seventh grade is treated in a similar manner. 

The fourth grade is noted for its level-headed study. 
They love both history and geography and their work in 
both subjects is excellent. I pass paper and assign a 
lesson. They first read over the assignment. Then they 
go over it more slowly, writing down questions as they go. 
I do not limit the number of questions, except to insist 
upon at least eight. They may write few or many, as 
fancy dictates. I call, however, for thoughtful and in- 
telligent work. Poorly written questions and questions 
exhibiting little thought are condemned by the class. 
The children are learning to avoid questions requiring a 
“yes” or “no” answer. If I have given them extra time, 
I encourage them to write the answers to their own ques- 
tions on the other side of their papers. I very often 
appoint a child to be teacher. He conducts the class, 
asks his questions and corrects, if necessary. 

Even Grade I knows how to study and is proud of the 
fact. Their oral work shows careful preparation. When 
they have finished their assigned seat work, when the 
pegs are laid in the order called for, when the writing is 
done, or the letter cards are arranged to their own satis- 
faction, out will come the little readers. It is a deep 
abiding pleasure and satisfaction to any teacher to see 
the little heads bent over the primers and little eyes follow- 
ing a chubby finger across the page. Sometimes the eyes 
and finger will pause, and a puzzled look will come. Out 
will come the letter cards and soon the word will lie before 
the little reader. Then, at recess, or as soon as teacher 
or older pupil is at liberty, the word will be sounded out, 
drilled upon and added to the child’s reading vocabulary. 

The question of how to teach a child to study takes 
time and must be developed slowly and carefully. Praise 
is the keynote. Appreciation and approval will work 
wonders in the schoolroom. If you see a child trying, 
be it in ever so small a way, let him know you see 
and appreciate. Nothing will spur him on to greater 
endeavor. The older children, boys especially, may feign 
indifference, but a responsive glow in their eyes, a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm, or a new lift to their heads, will show 
they, too, are affected by appreciation. 

Children should be encouraged to study by implanting 
in them a desire to know. Lessons should be made so very 
attractive and compelling that the children will want to 
know more about the subject. Teachers may bring books 
from home, or from some library for the pupil’s use. Bits 
of these may be read, or parts of them told at morning 
exercises to arouse an interest and a desire for more. It is 
like giving a child a delicious morsel of food and leaving 
the plate within easy access. Pictures may be pasted on 
larger pieces of paper with written accounts under them. 
The picture will attract the eye and arouse interest in the 
text. They will also help clinch the matter in their mind, 
In one of the public libraries I have visited, there is a 
screen with attractive pictures pasted on it. Beneath 
is a shelf of books relating to the pictures. This shelf of 
books is always a popular gathering place. The books 
and pictures are frequently changed. This can be success- 
fully carried over into the schoolroom. Perry Pictures 
are inexpensive and instructive, magazines offer limitless 
advantages and illustrations from old books can be success- 
fully adapted. There are many other devices to create 
a desire to study. 

In the lower grades, different incentives are used. Ap- 
preciation comes into its own here. 

“T was so glad to see how busy Jane and Peter were. 
I am sure they will make me very proud when they read.” 





Or, “Dotty reads very nicely. I knew she would, because 
whenever I looked at her this morning she was studying 
so hard, just. like big people.” 

What is the result? Jane and Peter and Dotty have 
the pleased feeling of having made their teacher proud, 
while the others are desirous of deserving praise, too. 
Holding up the older pupils as an example is doubly valuable 
in the rural school. It creates a desire in the older children 
to be worthy of being looked up to and is working upon 
the imitative instinct of the little ones to their own advan- 
tage. Instinctively the little ones pick out some older 
child as a model of all that is good. Last year the littlest 
child at school loved, with touching devotion, the biggest 
boy at school. I was rather worried at first, for I feared 
that the influence of the big “tough” boy would hurt the 
little one. To my surprise, it was the little fellow who 
influenced the big one. It was a case of love on the part 
es little one, and protection on the part of the older 

Insist upon their best work. Have a high standard 
of work and demand from every child the best that 
that individual child is capable of. You cannot expect 
the same grade of work from each pupil. That is a 
mental impossibility, but the best that each child can 
accomplish should be expected from each child. Expect 
and demand that all work you assign be carried out. 
Aim high. Your arrow may, and often will, fall short 
of the mark, but it is worth while. , 





This Shall be My Best Year 
Rebecca Maxwell Howland, New York 


1 I will look up the teachers who are new in the 
building and help make Hosprrauity fashionable. 

2 I will Take Time, when I cannot MAKE time, to be 
radiantly cordial. 

3 I will be a social asset with an enthusiasm which 
shall be contagious, remembering that a walking stick at 
thirty is worth far more than a cane at eighty! 

3 Ishall spend more time with worth-while books than 
at the movies. 

5 I shall subscribe for at least two professional maga- 
zines. I shall take the initiative in not putting these in 
CoLp STORAGE, but in offering to exchange them with 
friends. 

6 Ishall call at least once this year at the homes of my 
school pupils. I shall try to be a real friend as well as their 
tutor. 

7 Ishall seek out some musie above juvenile standard 
and Expose myself to the same. I shall try not to forget 
that it has been stated: “He who each day reads a good 
book, looks at a fine picture, and hears beautiful music 
shall in time become transformed.” 

8 “If Ican say no good of a person, I will at least say 
no evil.” 

9 I will believe all things possible. I shall shun FEAR 
as I would uncleanliness. I shall jump into the game, 
saying vigorously, “It can be done,” instead of shivering 
on the bank and worrying in company with the neurotics. 

10 Ishall rejoice and plan possibilities, and not grumble 
over what seem limitations. 

11 I will not spend the best part of each Saturday 
shopping. I will get all the enjoyable living I can out of 
my leisure, remembering that leisure is something to be 
thankful for and through it can be developed a finer per- 
sonality. 

12 I will, each month, bank ten dollars, or more, as a 
special travel fund for my next summer’s vacation, re- 
membering that travel is a real education. This shall bea 
fund separate from my savings account. 

13 I will remember Emerson’s advice to keep friend- 
ships in repair. 

(Continued on page 607) 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 
Projects 


(Grade II) 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Principal of Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


A Study of Indian Life 


ASSING from our consideration of Prehistoric Man, we 
come into our study of Primitive Peoples — the 
Hunter People and the Pastoral People. Among the 

Hunter People we include all people who live by hunting, 
whether it be the hunting of wild animals or of uncultivated 
vegetables. 

The study of the Eskimo, in the first grade, and of the 
Cave-men, just previous to this, will have already given 
the children insight into the life of the Hunter People, 
and provided us with a means of attack and of comparative 
study as we progress. Let us make sure of what we have 
already worked out in the way of fundamentals. 

1 Homes —as to location: affected by climatic and 
physiographic characteristics of the country; as to kinds: 
trees, caves, rude huts, the material depending on natural 
conditions and the size, shape and use depending on the 
life interests of the people at each particular stage of 
development. 

2 Food—from the roots, nuts, wild vegetables and 
small animals of the early stages of development to large 
animals of the later period when weapons justify. 

3 Labor — reciprocal labor necessary, hence: animal 
food provided by the men, vegetable food by the women, 
with the increasing number of industries growing out of 
each. 

4 Fire — discovery; uses; effect upon home, and upon 
the preparation of foods — roasting, boiling, etc. 

5 Utensils; implements; weapons. 

6 Dress — began as ornament, denoting a special honor 
as evidence of bravery, courage, victory, leadership; in 
process of development as means of protection. 

7 Social Life— Fire Clan; clan life; evolution of 
amusements, growing out of their work; early beginnings 
of music, part played by rhythm, by story-telling; develop- 
ment of ideas of mutual service, of community service. 
Note elements introduced by the hunt: benefits of co- 
operation, of concerted action; leadership; division of 
spoils, with agreements therefor. 

When pupils have not only thought and talked over this 
material, but have been made to feel that these problems 
were their problems and have worked them out with their 
own minds and hands, they will eagerly work into the 
more;complex, though still simple, problems of tribal life 
and the advancing civilization set forth by Indian life. 

This topic is always brimful of interest for children. 
Each phase of it seems.to contribute a new adventure. 
But to help it seem real, to make the issues stand out 
concretely before them, we will, as in our treatment of 
other peoples, build our study around the life and adventures 
of an individual, and there are many reasons for the selection 
of Hiawatha as this individual hero, We are attempting, 
throughout this study, to appeal to the feeling side of the 
child. We want him to gain an insight into what people 
ought to be, and we want to leave with him a quickened 
love for courage, courtesy, unselfishness, service. 

In the “Song of Hiawatha” Longfellow has provided 
us with an idealization of what is best and finest in the 
Indian character. He makes us feel the simplicity and the 
mysticism of the Indian, his belief in the mingling of human 
lives with the supernatural, his calm acceptance of the 
strange and to us seemingly impossible as just a part of 
that unexplained background through which the Great 
Spirit, the Great Mystery, manifests himself. In the 





developing of the essential pictures of Indian life, he has 
given us some of the best of the Indian legends, and in the 
working out of the details he has been so careful as to the 
actual, the practical — their homes, their work, their 
feasts, their progress — that he has provided us with mych 
of the material that is needed in the child’s own activities 
in the working out of the project. He has expressed this 
in the highest of all language forms — poetry — with a 
simplicity of style and of vocabulary which places most of it 
within the grasp of even the second grade child. To be 
able to accompany the study of a people with portions of a 
masterpiece of such skilled artistry is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. 

The treatment as to the use of the poem may well be 
varied, sometimes working out the details, even covering 
the handwork and various related lessons, then presenting 
the poem for the sheer beauty of it, giving to the children 
the glow of astisfaction that will be theirs when they hear 
the things that have already become dearly familiar to 
them expressed in such beautiful form; at other times 
present some portion of the poem as a starting point for 
that particular phase of the study, and work out the 
details from that. 

There should be much memorizing. In fact, the teacher 
should so saturate herself with the imagery of the poem 
that just naturally portions of the poem — perhaps just a 
few words here, a phrase there, a line or two now and then, 
with sometimes some complete portion — will trip from her 
tongue and fall on the ears of the pupils in their rhythmical 
beauty of form and fact until the pupils will even uncon- 
sciously be absorbing much of it, and both consciously and 
unconsciously making more and more of it theirs. 

And just a word as to vocabulary. Let us not feel that 
time spent in learning to pronounce necessary words is time 
wasted. Instead, we may be sure that any study that does 
not take into account a careful study of words, with atten- 
tion to syllabication and diacritical marks so that these 
words become a part of the children’s stock in trade, has 
in it at least one element of wastefulness, and can never 
become the same joy to these little voyagers into Indian 
lore that it would otherwise be. Children want not only 
to hear, but to think and say, and they must have familiar 
use of the tools involved if they are to know pleasure and 
ease in the doing of this. 

Let us not forget, along with it all, that motor expression 
is still the key to the child’s understanding and child’s 
interest. The rich motor content, the almost unlimited 
possibilities of learning through doing, that this study offers 
is one of its strongest features. By this time, with the 
stage of development reached by the pupils and with the 
period of human development now being dealt with, the 
pupils are able and should be allowed to work out an 
increasing number of the problems themselves. Encourage 
original development; open the way for expressions of the 
children’s own ideas in concrete form. Constantly draw 
on the knowledge they have gained from previous stories, 
and from their own experience, and lead them to weave 
imagination and knowledge into more or less skilled mani- 
festations. It is thus that it becomes their own, and thus 
that they grow into a readiness for that which is yet to come. 


Hiawatha 
I His Country. 
1 As we have studied about all of these people — the 
Tree Dwellers, the Cave Men, the Eskimos, the Japanese — 
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we have learned that always one of the first things we want 
to know about any people is where they live and what 
their country is like. Why is this so? Perhaps you can 
tell me of some of the big things that were true in the lives 
of the Cave Men because of what was true of the country 
about them. Let us see what we can remember about the 
Eskimo country; about the life of the Eskimo. Let us see 
what we can remember about the Japanese country — 
Japan; about the life of the Japanese. Now let us think 
of all the important things that are true in our own lives 
because of the country round about us. Then what are 
some of the things we can always tell about the life of a 
people by the country they live in? 

We are going to study now about the people who lived 
in our country, our own United States of America, long, 
long ago — the first people that lived here, so far as we know. 
Now, most of us know about only such a little of our 
country, and our country is big, so big, and so different in 
different parts. 

Now, with a map of the United States before the children, 
run the finger along its boundaries and talk about its size. 
Talk of how fast a train travels, and how long it takes a 
train to go across our country from east to west; how long 
from north to south; how long it would take to go all 
around the boundaries of our country. Or, talk about the 
length of time that would be required to go these distances 
in an automobile. Encourage pupils to talk about distant 
places to which they have been, by boat, or rail, or auto, 
and the length of time required, always making the con- 
clusions bear on the bigness, the size, of our country. 

A country so large must be very different in different parts 
of it. As we look at this map, let us make sure that we 
know which is north; which is south; east; west. What 
things would we expect to find as to the weather, the climate, 
way up here in the north? Down here in the south? 
Perhaps some of us have lived or visited in other parts of 
our country, and can tell about the differences in the 
weather. 

When the weather is different, the things that grow are 
different, too, the plants and the trees, the animals and the 
birds — all life is different: plant life and animal life and 
human life — that is, the life of the people. 

But there are other things that make differences in climate 
and in plant and animal and human life besides the size of 
the country, and where it is placed. Let us look on our map 
and see where the mountains come, the plains, the big rivers, 
and the lakes. We remember what all these things meant 
in the lives of the Tree Dwellers, the Cave Men and the 
Lake Dwellers. 

We must know, too, that many changes have taken place 
in this great country of ours as the years have gone on. 
Long, long ago, in the time we are going to study about, 
there were no automobiles, no trains, no big boats on the 
rivers or lakes. There were no towns or cities such as we 
know now, no houses such as we know now, no telegraph 
and telephone and electric lights. There weren’t even any 
big, open roads such as we know now, making it easy for 
people to go from one part of the country to the other. 
And — there weren’t any white people here. 

Now you’ve guessed it — we’re going to study about the 
Indians. And to really understand their lives we must 
= of our country, not as it is now, but as it was 

en. 

In this way, bring out as vividly as possible the back- 
ground of our picture of Indian life — the big forests, the 
abundance of animal life, the absence of civilization and its 
various expressions. 

But there are some things that have remained very 
much the same— the mountains, the rivers, the lakes. 
Perhaps you will enjoy taking a trip into that long ago time, 
and up to this great lake, here, and learn about an Indian 
boy that grew up there. Listen, as I tell this to you. 
Think of that big, big lake, so big that it takes hours to 
cross it, for it is miles across. See what else comes before 
you as a part of Hiawatha’s home country: 





By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs, with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 


THINGs To Do 

On the sand-table build the setting for Hiawatha’s home. 
Put in the Gitche Gumee, and back from its shores put the 
forest of “black and gloomy pine trees,”’ and the “firs with 
cones upon them.” . 

If possible, make a visit to a wood. Talk about trees of 
different kinds, especially as to appearance, how to dis- 
tinguish one from another, what different kinds of trees are 
good for. 

Conversation lessons as to why such a site was a good 
place for a home, basing opinions on what has previously 
been learned about such matters. 


II The Indians. 
1 Where they lived. 

(Throughout this portion of our study use a map of the 
United States freely. Avoid giving any real map study 
except what comes up naturally in a conversational way, 
and of course we cannot expect anything of the pupils along 
this line. However, there is a very real gain for them in the 
beginning of ideas as to the shape, size, and appearance of 
our country as represented on the map, in preparing the 
way for map reading and for the habit of locating places 
they hear or read of.) 

We have learned something of what a big country ours is, 
and at the time we are studying of there were no white 
people here. All the people here then were Indians. 
Wherever one might go, he would meet only Indians — 
north, south, east, west. They didn’t all live “on the 
shores of Gitche Gumee” — they couldn’t, for there were 
too many of them. Some lived far over to the east, along 
the Atlantic Coast; many lived all along this southland 
region; all throughout the Great Plains section of the 
Western Plains, here in the Southeast, in the plateau section, 
and far over to the western coast, the Pacific Coast. 

Now, although they were all Indians, Red Men, yet they 
differed among themselves very much. And so they formed 
into groups, those that spoke the same language and had 
the same beliefs and customs making what was called a 
“tribe.” We already know something of people grouping 
themselves together in clans. As we study about the 
Indians, we shall learn that a tribe usually has more people 
in it than a clan, and there are some other differences, too. 
For the Indians, it was almost as if there were so many 
nations. 

Perhaps you know the names of some of the Indian tribes. 
(Build on the Indian lore of the community in which the 
study is being made.) Hiawatha belonged to the tribe 
called Ojibways. Later, when we learn the legend of the 
Peace Pipe, we will get the names of many of the tribes, 
and learn the names of the places where they live. You 
may know some of these already. 


From the Vale of Tawasentha, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 
From the Groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the northern lakes and rivers, 
All the tribes beheld the signal — 


Down the rivers, o’er the prairies 
Came the warriors of the nations, 
Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Comanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways. 


There were many other tribes and nations besides these. 
Now, these tribes, or nations, living in different parts of the 
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Country, naturally lived somewhat differently. Sometimes 
they were very friendly with each other, but frequently 
they were enemies, and fought and killed one another 
just as other nations do. 

But there were many things in which they were all very 
much alike, so we will learn about Hiawatha and his friends 
and relatives of the Ojibway tribe — then it will be easy to 
learn the ways in which the other tribes were alike or differ- 
ent as we may need to do. 


2 Appearance. 
3 Dress and ornamentation: Men; women; children. 
From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha. 
Dressed in deerskin shirt and leggings, 
Richly wrought with = and wampum; 
On his head his eagle-feathers, 


Round his waist his belt of wampum, 
With his mittens, Minjekawum, 
With his mocassins enchanted. 


Read also the description of the dress of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
from the account of the wedding feast: 


He was dressed in shirt of doe-skin 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine, 
And in mocassins of buck-skin, 

Thick with quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were plumes of swan’s down, 
On his heels were tails of foxes, 

In one hand a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of blue and bright vermilion, 
Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
From his forehead fell his tresses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman’s, 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited, 
Hung with braids of scented grasses. 


Through a treatment of these three topics somewhat as 
indicated, let the study lead up to a conclusion similar to 
the following: 

Now we shall want to compare and contrast the Indian 
with the other peoples we have studied. Let us see wherein 
they look alike, and yet remember the ways in which they 
do not look alike. Let us compare the way each one dresses; 
the ornaments that each one uses. Let us make sure that 
we have such a clear picture of the Indian in our minds 
that we could tell them from any other people on earth. 
In what ways do we particularly admire the Indian’s 
appearance? Why? Note the differences in materials 
used for clothing; in the ways they were made. Perhaps 
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as we study more about the Indians we shall see that there 
were good reasons why they were so tall and strong and 
supple; and we shall see that they had different dresses 
for different occasions, and how their way of dressing}was 
suited to the life they led. 


Tuincs To Do 

Dress Indian doll. 

Make a feather head-dress from paper, and color it with 
crayola. 

Cut and color an Indian chief in his robe; an Indian 
woman; Hiawatha, as described in the poem. 

From odd pieces of fur brought by children, cut pieces 
to represent the strips of wildcat fur sometimes worn about 
the waist. 

Collect pictures of Indians and Indian life. 

If shells cannot be gotten, make necklaces, etc. 


III Indian Homes 
1 The wigwam. 7 
After a brief recalling of the homes already studied, bring 
the pupils to a direct consideration of Hiawatha’s home, 
by quoting the lines previously given: 
By the shores of Gitche Gumee 
Stood th 


e wigwam of Nokomis, etc. 

Who can think of one reason why Nokomis built her 
home by “the shining big sea water”? Another reason? 
Another? (Source of food; natural highway; beauty, 
comfort, sports.) What else was near? Why did Nokomis 
and other Indians like to have their homes near forests? 
Think of the things they might get from the forests (food; 
clothing; building material; etc.), and of how they served 
as protection from enemies and from bad storms. What 
sport did the forests offer the Indians? Compare the way 
the Indians felt about locating their homes near (1) water 
and (2) forests with the way the Cave Men felt about it. 
I wonder if any one can think what made the difference? 

Now let us think of what Nokomis built her wigwam and 
how. Some of the children may have seen tepees; most of 
them have seen tents. Base the work on what is familiar, 
bringing out ; 

a The materials — the thirteen poles, cut from the pine 
trees, as a frame; deerskins sewed together with strong 
buckskin cords. 

b How built — small ends of poles bound together at the 
top, large ends; wide apart, stuck down into the ground, the 
skin covering pegged to the ground. 

(Continued on page 606) 


Drawing Outlines for November 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 November is the month in which we give thanks. 
Discuss things we have to be thankful for and illustrate by 
free hand cutting. 

2 A November landscape. Paint or draw carefully 
with crayola a light blue sky, darker blue water and a brown 
foreground. Of course, if paint is used, sky must be 
allowed to get very dry before painting water. 

3 Cut or draw bold brown tree trunks in foreground, 
touching top of paper. Cut a small sail boat or Mayflower, 
and paste on horizon. 


Second Week 2 


1 In steps illustrated, draw lightly a large turkey on 
long way of 9 by 12 manila paper. Outline comes easily 
to children, and if steps are done slowly, results will be 
= Draw each step in air first, teacher drawing on 

r 


2 When outline is finished, color a smooth brown, 
adding darker brown feathers later, red wattles and a touch 
of red in the tail. Add light brown or dull green fore- 
ground. 

3 Either give Brownie patterns or cut free hand 
Brownie. Choose best one and paste onto turkey’s back. 
Procure a bit of real string or yarn and paste one end in 
Brownie’s hand and other in turkey’s mouth for reins. 


Third Week 


The Mayflower. Fold 6 by 9 paper very lightly in half, 
long way. Cut a small slit in lower half. Open, and water 
wash the whole thing. Color whole paper light blue. 
When nearly dry, color all lower part, and about an inch 
above slit, dark blue. 

2 Have Mayflower cutting and slip into slit, folding 
over back flap. Then paste small brace behind sails. 
The ship will stand out from the water, looking realistic, 
and brace will prevent falling. This"method saves paste. 
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Fourth Week 

1 Indian and Pilgrim children. These may be used as 
dolls, or pasted in simple landscapes. A tepee might be 
added to one picture and Indian placed beside it. Indian 
symbols are given to decorate tepee. Pilgrim lad might be 
shown in landscape with log house in distance. Pilgrim — 
face and hands, pale orange; suit, gray; collar and cuffs, 
leave white; hat, shoes, stockings, belt and buttons, black. 
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Indian — red-brown face, hands and feet; hair, black; 
garment, light brown, with red decorations and red feathers. 
Fringe sleeves and bottom of skirt. 


2 Free hand cutting or drawing of Indian and Pilgrim 
accessories. 


3 Construct a Thanksgiving nut cup. Make tiny 
square box and paste turkey or pumpkin. 
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Note “A Community Project” proved so valuable with us that 
we thought other teachers might be benefited by it. 
C. W. MickEens 
Principal, Donald Thomson Schoot 


Introduction to the Project 


In connection with the study of primitive man, the 
subject of fire, its discovery and past and present uses, was 
studied. This led to the subject of destruction by fire 
in modern times. In answer to the question, ‘ How are we 
protected against destruction by fire?” many varied replies 
finally led to the protection afforded by the fire department. 


A Visit to the Fire Department 


It was discovered that the children had a very limited 
knowledge of the fire department. So we decided to visit 
the department in our neighborhood. 

We were shown about the building by the captain and 
told many interesting things. The children evinced much 
interest in the apparatus and the dormitory, with its many 
beds and two sliding poles. They were shown how the 
men placed their clothes at night so as to be able to jump 
into them at a moment’s notice. Two firemen slid down 
the poles to demonstrate how quickly it could be done. 

When discussing the question later in regard to the poles 
and the dormitory, one of the children asked, ‘Why do 
they (the men) sleep at the engine-house? Why don’t they 
go home?” Some of the replies were: “Because there 
might be a fire in the night.” “Because they want to get 
to the fire quick so the house won’t burn down.” To the 
teacher’s question: “Why do you suppose they built the 
engine house in that particular spot?” some of the replies 
were: ‘Because there are lots of houses around here.” 
“Because the Maxwell might get on fire.” “Because there 
isn’t any other engine house near here.” “Because our 
school-house might get on fire.” 


Building the Houses 


During the next free hour, it was noticed that several of 
the children chose to make houses, some large ones, which 
they called engine-houses, and others, small ones. They 
were very crude, and when completed were put in one 
place with the hope that the idea of a community project 
would be suggested. One or two children, remembering 
their earlier training, had folded and made their houses 
from the sixteen square fold. When commenting on the 
work and criticising the different results, the children 
decided that the folded ones made the best looking houses. 
Then one of the children, who had come from a school 
outside the city, asked to be shown how to fold a house. 
Seizing upon this opportunity to emphasize neatness and 
accuracy in the work, the teacher produced paper of different 
sizes and had all the children fold a house from the sixteen 
square fold, also showing them how the shape could be 
changed by using twelve squares. 

The next day the children were told that they might 
finish their houses as they chose, and if they made very 
neat looking houses, they would be rewarded by having 
colored paper to work with. 


A Community Project 


Gertrude Champlin Smith, Michigan 





Then the independent thinking of the children was 
manifested, for windows and doors were cut according to 
the fancy of the children. Porches were added, some 
houses having one and others two and three. The children 
became more observant of the houses in the vicinity. 
Porch railings, steps, foundations, chimneys and even 
dormer windows and fireplace chimneys began to appear. 
One boy who had tested mentally deficient made the 
neatest and best dormer window. 

Still hoping that the community idea would come from 
the children, the teacher, with the assistance of the art 
supervisor, carefully selected suitable colored construction 
paper to make a harmonious village. One by one the 

dren reproduced their houses, using the colored paper 
for them with roofs that harmonized. One boy who was 
not satisfied with a paper house, constructed at home a 
very crude one of wood and brought it to school. This he 
soon voluntarily discarded, as he saw that it was not in 
proportion to the other houses. Now that the houses were 
completed, the question arose, ‘What shall we do with 
our houses?” Some wanted to take them home, some to 
put them on the window ledge. At last one boy suggested, 
“Tf we had a sand-table we might put them in it and it 
would look like a city.” Finally the plan of laying out a 
city in a large vacant space on the floor in the back of the 
room was decided upon. 


Planning the Community 


An athletic field had been laid out adjoining the school 
grounds and the children had seen the surveyors at work. 
They had asked what those men were doing, and had been 
told that they were measuring the land to know just where 
to lay the running track. So when it came to the point 
of planning for the streets and lot lines for our little city, 
one child suggested that we needed some surveyors. 

We talked about what we should have in our community 
besides houses [and an engine-house. “We need stores 
where we can get things.” “We will have to have a school- 
house,” the children suggested. So we decided to build 
our city with the school-house as the center interest. The 
size of the lots was determined by setting the houses on the 
floor. The art supervisor assisted us in this problem. 
Different children acted as surveyors. This planning gave 
a fine opportunity for some lessons in measuring with the 
yard, foot, and inch. The floor covering is brown linoleum 
and it was decided that that would do for the pavement. 
Green paper was used for the lot spaces. The placing of 
the streets was determined and the children grouped their 
houses to suit themselves. Afterwards, however, the 
teacher made some suggestions, which resulted in a more 
pleasing arrangement. 


Building the School-house 


The building of the school-house and the engine-house of 
suitable size now occupied their attention. It had been 
proven that paper was not durable for the largest houses 
the children had made. In reply to the question, “What 
could we use?” wood was suggested. “What would we 
need in order to make houses of wood?” the teacher asked, 
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Pieces of wood, nails, a saw, and a hammer were mentioned 
by the children. As this material was not available, other 
plans were called for and some said we might use boxes 
(cartons). So all sorts of cartons were brought. After 
much experimenting, it was found that two Shredded Wheat 
boxes and one Uneeda Biscuit box could be fastened together 
in such a way as to fairly represent our own school-house. 
One of the boys took charge of the construction. Every 
step was carefully planned. Brick-red paper was marked 
into oblongs with white crayon, to represent bricks. The 
boxes were neatly covered with this paper. As some diffi- 
culty had been experienced in cutting the doors, some other 
plan was considered for representing the windows. The 
children had closely observed the number of windows and 
the shape and position in relation to the rest of the building. 
But just how to represent these windows without cutting, 
furnished something of a problem. Wax paper had been 
used in the houses where the windows were cut out. So 
wax paper over gray paper was found to most nearly 
represent glass. The measuring of the windows furnished 
another exercise in number. 

The making of the clock for the front of the building 
gave an opportunity to study the clock face and begin the 
study of time. The school entrance porch being semi- 
circular in form, the teacher watched with great interest 
to see how this would be worked out. It seemed to present 
a formidable problem for even an adult, but the result was 
most surprising, for the portico had three steps encircling 
the whole. It was long after the schoolhouse had been 
constructed that the absence of the smoke stack was noted. 
So one of the boys constructed a smoke stack and attached 
it to the school-house. 


Building the Engine-house 


The building of the engine-house was another interesting 
project. A cornflakes box was used as a foundation. 
The two boys who undertook this problem were not satis- 
fied with imitation windows. So windows were very 
carefully cut in the box. A special trip to the engine-house 
had been made, to determine just how many windows there 
should be. The roof of the engine-house is the hip and 
valley type and presented a difficult problem. After much 
experimenting, the boys worked out the plan. Then the 
teacher aided them in getting a more accurate result. 
When the engine-house was completed, it was a splendid 
representation of the original. 


Community Plan Changed 


It was now decided that our tiny city on the floor had 
many disadvantages to cope with, so a long counter-like 
table was set up in the room and we transferred our city. 
This required much more planning, as the shape of the 
space was so different. Now the need for sidewalks was 
felt. This gave another opportunity to measure and em- 
phasize the inch. The sidewalks were placed and then 
one child suggested that we needed street signs. The poles 
to hold the signs were made by several children and the 
names of the streets were printed practically by every child. 
The best ones were utilized. One child decided to make 
a flagstaff to place in the school-yard. Several children 
made flags, which gave us an opportunity to study the 
flag. The flag for the staff was made on tissue paper by 
the child who had made the best flag. The lad who made 
the staff also contrived a way to raise and lower the flag. 


Playground Apparatus 


Our school-yard needed apparatus. We talked about 
the different pieces of apparatus on the school ground, 
and we determined, by measuring, how large the apparatus 
should be to be in good proportion to the school-house. 
Then each child chose the piece he wanted to make. The 
finished pieces included group swings, teeters, slides and 
May-poles. The work was compared and the children 
chose the best pieces for the school-yard. The slide chosen 
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was the best one in every respect but one. This point was 
emphasized. The next day the teacher missed the slide 
from the table and inquiry disclosed the fact that the boy 
was correcting this defect. 


The Building of the Store Buildings 


The construction of the stores was undertaken by several 
of the children. Cornflakes boxes were used for foundations 
and wax paper for the large show windows. Two grocery 
stores were chosen for the tiny city. Bunches of bananas, 
piles of apples and oranges, and other window decorations 
showed the observer what type of a store was represented. 
One girl placed “The Kroger Store” sign above her store; 
another was content with a “Groceries and Meat” sign. 
At Christmas time a toy shop was added. In connection 
with this project, the children had an opportunity to try 
out in the cutting of all sorts of toys. The best ones were 
utilized in the show windows. 


Selecting a Name 


Our tiny city had grown to such proportions now that 
it was decided that we ought to give ita name. “Little 
City,” “Tiny Town,” and many other names were suggested. 
Since we were representing a part of Highland Park, we 
decided to name our community “Tinyland Park.” A 
lesson on the cutting of the letters was given and the best 
letters were chosen for our sign above the table. 

We also decided that we needed some trees, so some 
bare trees were cut from heavy paper and pasted on beth 
sides to some heavy brown paper with a piece of twig 
between. This twig end was stuck into a spool and the 
spools, when covered with brown paper, were glued in place 
on the table. 

When making Christmas tree decorations for our large 
tree, one of the children suggested that we ought to have 
a Christmas tree for “Tinyland Park.” Four Christmas 
trees were cut from green paper and put together in such a 
way as to give our tree a very realistic look. The eight 
sections made a very satisfactory base. The children made 
tiny gold and silver chains, lanterns, and red candles to trim 
the tree. It was placed in the school-yard as a community 
tree. 


Many Features Added 


Each day something new developed and “Tinyland 
Park’’ grew steadily. One little girl added a porch swing 
and other porch furniture. Some other children made 
furniture to put into, their houses. Two little girls added 
flower boxes, placing them under the windows and cutting 
and pasting flowers for them. Two other girls made 
trellis-work for their porches. Toy carts, automobiles, 
and a street car had been brought and placed on the table. 
A garage was built to house these autos. During Health 
Week, when the attention of most of the children was taken 
up with another project, one boy constructed an auto and 
put a red cross sign on each side. When questioned about: 
it, he said, “We ought to have an ambulance for our city.’” 
But strange as it may seem, not one child had seemed to 
think of people to live in “Tinyland Park.” One day, 
however, one little girl who had chosen to cut some pictures 
from a magazine, cut out a baby and stood it up against 
her house. This suggestion was quickly taken up by the 
children and the magazines suddenly became very popular. 
“Dolls” of all sorts and sizes began to appear on the table, 
and the result was anything but pleasing. We talked 
about the relative sizes of the “dolls” and found that most 
of them were too large for the tiny city; so we thought of 
various ways in which we could meet the need. Another 
diligent search of the magazines satisfied the children that 
the right sort of dolls could not be obtained in that way. 
They discarded one suggestion after another that did not 
seem practical; finally one child suggested that we ask the 
art teacher to make some people for us. Then the teacher 
said that she knew Miss B—— would be glad to show them 
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how to make some people. So a lesson in “stick men” 
was given and the children were shown how to dress their 
people. In this way we had men, women and children 
dressed as we wished and doing the things that we wanted 
them to do. 

Now a “baby buggy pushed by a lady” was made. 
Children playing with carts, a horse and wagon, an auto- 
mobile for the garage, several fire trucks and the fire-chief’s 
car were constructed. One day an aeorplane made its 
appearance on the top of the flagstaff, the highest point 
in “Tinyland Park.” Asa finishing touch, a sponge was 
torn into small pieces and colored with paints, to represent 
autumn foliage. This “shrubbery” was placed about the 
houses and school-house and added much to the realism 
of our “Tinyland Park.” 

So interested were the children in this project, and so 
apparently inexhaustible were the ideas which grew from 
day to day, that the children expressed regret when the 
end of the semester brought their work to completion. 


Some Results of the Project 


In summing up the results of this project, the teacher 
feels that the joy which it brought to the children should 
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be recognized as foremost. Never did the interest wane 
and many times children have asked the privilege of re- 
maining after school to finish something they were making. 
A helpful, co-operative spirit was expressed at all times. 
Because the children were deeply interested in what they 
were doing, discipline became much less of a problem. 
Then, too, it helped as nothing else could, to balance up 
the room. By that, I mean that the children who were 
recognized as very poor pupils, academically, showed so 
much initiative in this work that they were looked up to by 
the other pupils. This encouraged them and kept them 
from losing confidence in their ability to succeed. Initiative 
was fostered in many children who had seemed to lack it. 
The children became more observant of things about them 
and had much pride in producing neat, accurate work, 
as it was considered a privilege to contribute to “Tinyland 
Park.” As indicated above, many opprotunities were 
presented where the more formal drawing work met a need, 
thus correlating the work more closely. Many opportuni- 
ties for making the number work practical and furnishing 
interesting material for oral and written composition was 
presented. In my opinion it was a profitable project for 
both pupils and teacher. 


Pages from a School Teacher’s Journal 


Mabel Freese Dennett, Maine 


Page 1 — State of Maine Day 


What better time to begin a journal than State of Maine 
Day? Somehow, these special days relieve the monotony 
and aid the discipline in a wonderful way. 

As a preparation for to-day, we have dramatized the 
settlement of Bangor. Big cards were prepared with 
events, years, people, etc., written on them and strings 
attached. They were worn around the children’s necks, 
so they could be read interchangeably. This study of a 
section of our state aids in the study of the whole. Really, 
I often wonder if there is as much of interest in other places 
as there is right here. ’Tis because Maine’s ours and we 
love it so, I suppose, that it seems so interesting to us. 
But then, in no other state was Longfellow born and none 
other had Hannibal Hamlin, and I lived adjoining to the 
latter man when I was a grammar school girl! He helped 
me love the flag better. I shall never forget what he said 
about it in our old Norumbega Hall. The scholars of the 
Bangor Grammar School had met in that old hall immor- 
talized by the presence therein, in time past, of so many 
of the world’s illustrious men. I think the occasion was 
a flag raising. We were all there; it was a pleasant change 
from the regular routine of school work; one eagerly wel- 
comed and enthusiastically participated in. 

After the inspiring strains of the band had died away 
and all had heartily joined in singing “America,” Ex-Vice 
President Hamlin, the speaker of the occasion, arose. 
Instantly our thoughts were chained to his subject. I wish 
I remembered all he said, but this comes to me so often: 
“‘ Always honor the dear old flag, boys and girls, always 
think of its meaning.” Then, straightening himself up 
and pointing to the flag, he said, “The red is the symbol 
of bloodshed, the white of purity, and the blue of the arch 
above.” 

Perhaps we had read these meanings before, and probably 
many times since, but never have they brought a deeper 
meaning than then, and we could have no better lesson in 
patriotism than the way tHe words were said—and the 
man himself. 

To come back to our Maine day! For our drawing we 
have made Maine Day, March 15, 1922, in block letters, 
colored, and pasted them on big drawing paper. Our 
drawing teacher noticed at once, in looking at these im- 
posing sheets on our drawing chart, a great improvement 
in our printing. 


Won’t the children be surprised to-day? My Sea Captain 
friend and his wife are coming to speak to them the last 
hour this morning! Captain Whitmore has been all 
around the world and fought in the Civil War. His wife 
has made a special study of Patriotism. 


The Day After 


My surprise was appreciated even more than I had 
anticipated. The Captain talked in an entertaining manner 
about his world trips, drawing pictures on the board, passing 
curios to illustrate, and then told of seeing Lincoln, and 
interesting items of the war. Mrs. Whitmore explained 
the State of Maine silk flag which she had brought. Then 
we saluted the flag and sang. Some ef the children lingered 
in little groups after school to talk with them. 

To-day the whole school has written a little account of 
the Captain’s visit to us. My Jew wrote: 


Captain Whitmore’s Story 


Captain Whitmore’s story was a good story. He told us about a big 
rock in the Mediterranean Sea. They was a cave in the rock he 
threw a stone down and by and by he heard a splash. 

«! He saw Abraham Lincoln himself and he saw the battle of Hampden. 
His grandfather was in that war. He lives down to Hampden now. 
Wooprow Witson MILLER 


One of my girls wrote: 


Captain Whitmore’s Talk 


Capt. Whitmore was in our rooms Wednesday he has been in the 
Civil War. 

He has been over by the Mediterranean Sea he drew a picture of 
the large rock owned by the English. 

Capt. Whitmore lives in Hampden in an old house it is full of wonder- 
ful things that he brought from the war. Marion HucHEs 


Wilfred Hesser wrote: 


Captain Whitmore’s Story 


Captain Whitmore came to our school and told usa story. He has 
been all around the world and in the Civil War. He told us all about 
the Mediterranian Sea and the rock of Gibraltar. It is 1300 feet high. 
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There is a cave about 1000 feet up there, and he threw a rock down 
and it fell down the lairs of rock into the water. 

He told us about the battle of Hampden and his great granfather 
fought in it. And the British came in boats after the people. His 
great granfather hid up in a tree and shot at them. 


Page 2—A Little Library 


The child who goes through life without knowing “ Mother 
Goose,” “The Three Bears,” “Cinderella,” “The Three 
Billy Goats,” and other stories of the same kind, will have 
missed something which no amount of higher education 
can replace. 

I have always been a great believer in the education that 
comes through the fun of just the right kind of stories for 
children, according to their age. For this reason, I had 
a delightful surprise to-day, when I peeped into Miss Jones’ 
room. She is a new teacher in our building, and I like her 
methods so far as I have had time to observe them. The 
picture of her room to-day will long linger in my memory. 
The little tots were lined up im the back of the room, 
before a table covered with books at which Miss Librarian 
sat, book and pencil in hand, checking off their books for 
them. The expectancy on the interested faces and the 
genuine pleasure with which they retired to their seats to 
read the chosen book, led me to inquire into the little plan 
which I had never before seen tried in a lower grade. 

Miss Jones said that whea she told Mr. Morrill, our 
superintendent, that she missed the library she had in her 
former third grade, he suggested that she try it in second 
grade. So she spoke to her pupils about the library, saying 
that she had some books at home to give and they might 
give some, too, if they wished. At once some of the 
mothers were interested enough to buy new ones, until 
ninety books were at hand. Then the Manual Training 
Department furnished a round maple table which, with its 
vase of flowers in the ecnter and goodly display of prettily 
colored books, made a beauty spot in the room. 

Monday morning the teacher chooses a librarian, provid- 
ing him or her with the blank book for the names of the 
children, with spaces after the names for books, all of which 
’ have been previously numbered. 

When a pupil returns a book, the librarian crosses out 
the number and enters the new number. At first, a long 
line of children was permitted, but afterwards a line of only 
five was decided upon. The children in their seats who 
wish a book, watch for a chance in the line. The books 
are read during the time before the last gong, both morning 
and afternoon. Since the majority of the children come 
at the first gong, they have fifteen minutes for reading at a 
session. The readers vary. Some days twelve will be 
intent in their reading, while other days there will be 
only a few. Miss Jones said that in the third grade the 
proportion was larger; but that would be expected. To 
me it seemed wonderful that the interest in the little 
library had continued all the year. At first the teacher 
aided the little librarian, but soon assistance was unneces- 
sary, as a mistake was seldom made. If a mistake were 
made in the bookkeeping, an indignant child would discover 
it the following week and report to the teacher. On the 
whole, great co-operation was evinced. 

Among the books are the following, the figures indicating 
the number of copies: 


2 The Three Bears 
2 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (illustrated in colors and sim- 
plified) 
2 The Night Before Christmas 
3 Peter Rabbit 
Pollyanna 
Seven Little Sisters 
Betty’s Orphans (by Alice Burnett) 
The Little Red Hen (in rhyme) 
Mother Goose 
The Kitten Book 
Animals of All Lands 
The Story of Johnny Brown Bear 






Puss in Boots 

The Forty Thieves 

The Three Pigs 

Little Black Sambo (favorite) 
Black Beauty 

Hiawatha Primer (favorite) 
Funny Animal Stories 


I asked some of the readers what they liked best in their 
books and noted the following replies: 

“T like ‘Peter Rabbit’ because Peter runs away.” 
“T like ‘The Three Pigs’ because the fox visited the pig.” 


“T like ‘Puss in Boots.’ It’s funny!” “TI like ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ because it’s sad and good.” “I like ‘The Selfish 
Fox’ because it’s comical.” “TI like ‘Mother West Wind’s 


Stories’ because Teenie Weenie becomes grateful.” “I 
like ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ because the colored people work 
pulling the seeds.” (Cotton.) 

Since “Acts pass into habits and we become what we do,” 
I am sure these little second readers have already formed a 
taste for good reading, and when they come to me they will 
be ready for the fairy tales and fables, the history and 
nature stories, the poetry and rhymes, the plays and 
puzzles, the Bible and hero tales that I have for them; 
so I have passed on to them Emilie Poulsson’s motto for the 
Children’s Library: 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 


Page 3 — My Two Bad Boys’ Transformation 


Elaine and Ellen had a falling out one day at recess. 
Elaine pushed and Ellen tripped up her playmate. Bruises 
and tears followed, and they dashed in to tell me, but there 
was 110 time, so they remained to fight it out at noon. 
Meantime, I was called to the door and George, colored and 
over age (the school terror), who was likewise staying, 
called the girls to him. He had his large American flag 
in his hand and oratorically ejaculated, “Clasp hands under 
the American flag!” 

When I returned, they came to me with smiles! “We 
have made up. I don’t believe she tripped me up!” And 
then they told George’s part. 

I asked him: “How did you happen to do it?” “Gee, 
I likes them girls. I make them up.” 

I praised George, calling him a peace-maker and said 
his seat should be changed to a better one if he would 
help me some more with the children. 

That was weeks ago. George is no longer a bad boy, 
but nearly always helpful and polite, and I say the day of 
miracles is not over. 

Weikko Nylund was a Finn. I could not seem to get 
hold of him, and things were going from bad to worse. 
One day I noticed on his paper the name “ Victor Nylund.” 
After school, an older sister confided to me that Weikko 
Nylund did not like his name. Immediately there came 
to my mind the boy’s discovery that there were no other 
Weikkos in our schools. That afternoon, reminded by the 
“Victor” on all his papers, I called him by that name. 
He blushed with pleasure and his conduct was perfect. 
The next day, I tried always to remember, and said to him, 
“Tf I forget to say Victor.once, I think I shall remember the 
next time.” 

That day his papers and conduct were the best ever. 

The school nurse, Mrs. Anderson, came for her weekly 
visit. The Weight Chart was in her hand, as alone in an 
adjoining office she checked the weights. “Your name, 
please?” she asked Victor. When he gave the new name 
she replied, “I see Weikko Nylund, not Victor.” Drawing 
himself up to his full height, he exclaimed with pride, 
“Mrs. Dennett calls me Victor!” 

I care not who laughs at my psychology. I only rejoice 
over my two good boys and pray for wisdom that I may 
have, to reinforce what I lack, an understanding heart. 
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(Drawn for Prm«ary Epucation by Egbert Hans from a room in the Manning Manse, Billerica, Mass.) 





A Thanksgiving Project 
Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


HERE is no time in the school life of the child when 
school and home are brought into such close relation- 
ship as during the first years of school. 

The child still has the home influence paramount in 
thought and action — the school opens new avenues of 
thought and broader visions; and to keep the two in close 
contact throughout the first few years, insures the splendid 
co-operation of parents and teachers, to the progress of 
the pupils and the mutual good of the school. The follow- 
ing project, worked out during the month of November, 
makes for a good beginning in the delightful combination. 

During the first months at school, have many conversa- 
tion lessons on the life at home: the family, the pets, the 
work of the family. Another time discuss the home, 
number of rooms, their furnishings, the favorite rooms, care 
of house, who does the work, the child’s part in this matter. 

Another time discuss how the home was built: work of 
carpenters, masons, the strong foundation, chimneys, work 
of the decorators to make it beautiful, mother’s work in 
keeping it clean, father’s work in paying for it (by earning 
money to pay for building or for rent). 

Use the stories, “How the Home was Built,” from 
“For the Children’s Hour,” also “Waiting for the New 
Chimney” and “The Sheep and the Pig,” during story-hour 


- periods. Make use of the building blocks and see what 


interesting houses the children will make with them. 
Use the sand-table to illustrate various houses famous 
in*song and story, such as, “The House that?Jack Built.” 
Let the children make the house of blocks,¥cut out the 
rat and malt, which is placed just inside the door of the 


house. Cut out the cat to catch the rat, placing her just 
outside the door, ready to spring upon the rat; cut out dog, 
placing him around the corner of house, as if waiting for 
cat. (Toys may be used, instead of cut-out pictures of 
rat, cat, and dog.) 

Have a field near house, with fence made of sticks or 
strips of cardboard, place in it paper, or toy, “cow with 
crumpled horn.” Have dolls to represent “Maiden all 
forlorn,” “Man all tattered and torn,” and “Priest all 
shaven and shorn.” 

Another good building story for sand-table is that of 
the “Three Pigs” and their houses of straw, wood, and 
stone or bricks (made from plasticine). 

The children will love to fashion these queer little houses, 
with surprising results. When it comes to talks and hand 
work on furnishing the homes, it is hard to know just 
where to “draw the line,”’ so many interesting and original 
features evolve from this part of the project. 

The furnishing and care of the sleeping rooms and baths 
include a great many health talks, lessons on hygiene and 
talks on sanitary conditions, which have important parts 
in the school life. The living rooms, dining rooms and old- 
fashioned parlors reveal many fine ideas for the house 
beautiful. 

Have pupils make designs of furniture for all the rooms 
discussed, using shoe boxes, placed lengthwise, one above 
the other, for first and second stories, partitioned off for 
separate rooms as discussed. Cut windows in back and 
ends, draping with curtains, as discussed in home decora- 
tions. 
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Furniture is made from stiff paper, involving many 
lessons in paper folding. 

Papering sides and back of rooms is interesting color 
work, the floor coverings being made with colored crayons 
to illustrate art squares and patterns of linoleums (simple 
patterns). Leave the kitchen, pantry and dining rooms 
until nearer Thanksgiving, as it is then that these rooms 
are most in evidence. 

A pleasing feature here is the cut work in the line of 
kitchen cabinets and china closets, made from construction 
paper (brown or gray), 9x12’. One side is left open for 
door, or piece cut out to represent glass in door. Draw 
heavy lines across back section opposite door to represent 
shelves, cut out and paste on lines dishes, cooking utensils, 
and other accessories, having cups, pitchers, spoons, etc., 
hanging from edge of shelves, or on back of door. The 
furnishing of kitchen, pantry and dining rooms leads up 
to Thanksgiving and its preparation. 
~ It is but a step to the cellar, the harvest, and our gratitude 
for all the good things prepared for our use in winter. 
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The wonderful lesson in thankfulness drawn from and * 
expressed by the children each day, at this period, will have 
almost an intuitive part all through the project. 

For the real Thanksgiving treat, dress up the sand-table 
as a miniature dining room, by placing three sides of 
prettily papered cardboard, the height desired, to represent 
the room, have a toy table and chairs, with other furniture 
desirable for dining room; let children make the things 
for the table, paper dishes, pretty doilies and napkins, 
vegetables and fruits and turkey from plasticine. 

Have tiny dolls dressed as waitresses, some as guests 
and the family. Use paper dolls, stiffened; but toy 
furniture and dolls of small type are more real, easier 
dressed and look better. 

This project is so arranged that any part of it may be 
used separately, but the combined whole, involving thirty 
days, furnishes an inspiration for each day. The children 
are loath to miss a day lest they lose some part of the 
story. 

Remember the aim is not perfection, but spirit. 


November Preparation for Winter Project 
Annebelle R. Bucknam, Maine 





Afraid of the Teddy 


The wind is whistling through the trees, 
It rustles loud among the leaves. 

An autumn chill is in the air, 

The downy seeds sail everywhere. 

O autumn wind, so cool and strong! 

O autumn wind, we love your song! 


The maple leaves in scarlet dressed, 
Are dancing now in mild unrest, 

You shake the acorns from on high, 
And chase the clouds across the sky. 
O autumn wind, your ways we know! 
O autumn wind, blow high, blow low! 


You bring the nuts down from the trees; 
You sweep the hills of dry brown leaves; 
The tiny seeds to earth you send — 
You are their helper and their friend. 

O autumn wind, your ways we know! 

O autumn wind, Gow high, blow low. 


With the first autumn breezes, take excursions to the 
outside world. The children will gain live experiences and 
bring in a wealth of material for expression work and 
construction work. Gather all common autumn flowers, 
observe birds and report flocks of birds seen going south 
for winter. Observe the preparation for winter of any 
other animals. Recall the bear of the summer circus. 
Learn how the bear in his native haunts spends the winter. 

On the sand-table construct woods and a hillside with 
large “trees,” some of them hollowed. Children cut 
pasteboard squirrels and bears, or mould them in plasticine. 





Proud of their Teddies 


Then after a fall of “snow,” one morning all the animals 
are safely tucked away-for winter. The birds have flown 
to the south, the squirrels are in their nests, and the bears 
are soundly sleeping in their hollow trees and hiding places. 

Groups of the smallest children play flying birds going 
south for the winter. Other children choose sides to play 
Squirrel Race. Half of the children are squirrels, and the 
others just children. Use real nuts, or pasteboard, plasti- 
cine, or imaginary nuts. Race a given distance, take one 
nut and race back. The side obtaining the most nuts in a 
given time wins the race. 

Teach this poem of Mary Mapes Dodge before or on a 
nutting expedition: 


Little squirrels, crack your nuts; 
Chirp your busy tune; 

Sound your merry rut-a-tut — 
Boys are coming soon! 


Hide to-day and pile to-day 
Hoard a goodly store; 

When the boys are gone away, 
You may find no more. 


Hear you not their merry shout, 
Song and y laughter? 

Sure as leaping boys are out, 
Girls are coming after. 


Hide and pile then, while you may; 
Hoard a goodly store; 

If the children come this way, 
You may find no more. 


The visit of a man with a tame bear stirs enthusiasm 
as to the habits and life of bears in the wilds. This sight 
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‘is not seen often, but is always exciting and interesting to 
children, even more than the hand-organ man with the 
monkey, because it is not so common. But almost every 
child has seen the circus bears. 

The children like to dramatize a bear hunt. One child 
is chosen for the bear, the others are the hunters. The 
bear is given a few minutes’ start, and tries to avoid capture. 

If he succeeds in hiding away so that he is not found, 
he is said to have gone “into winter quarters” to sleep the 
winter through. 

The children sing or repeat: 


Oh, see the bear, the big black bear! 
How heavily he foots it there. 

But if he hears the hunters coming, 

He tries to get away by running. 
Sometimes with noise he howls and roars 
Like billows on the rocky shores. 


And then the bear, so dainty, too, 
He hunts for honey, fresh and new; 
The bees fly out and sting him, 
And many pains they bring him; 
He pays a dreadful, dreadful price 
For honey which he thinks so nice. 


The bear! the bear! the stupid bear! 
How heavily he foots it there. 

So now your nature knowing, 

Mister Bruin, we’ll be going; 

We will be active every day, 

Nor sleep, like you, our life away. 


Older children make real Teddy bears of brown or white 
rough cloth, which they bring from home. These they 
keep to give for Christmas gifts to younger brothers or 
sisters. They are not difficult to cut and sew, and fill 
with cotton, or even sawdust or excelsior, if cotton is not 
available. Use small beads or shoe buttons for the eyes. 

The small children like this: 
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We like our Teddy bears so much, 
They look so bright and wise, 

They have such nice soft paddy-paws, 
And little beady eyes. 


At night they go to bed with us, 
They are such comforts, too; 

If they were lost, we’d miss them so, 
We don’t know what we’d do. 


Or this for those children who have white Teddy bears: 


I have a big, white Teddy bear; 

He never growls or tries to scare. 
And though I squeeze him very tight, 
He’ll never show his teeth or bite. 


Bears may be cut from brown or white paper, or card- 
board. Use one of these for this Teddy Bear Game: 
One child hides a Teddy bear on or under somebody’s chair 
or desk. The other children try to find it. The one 
succeeding hides it next. 

Or a child may play he himself is a Teddy bear. He 
closes his eyes in his winter’s sleep. A paper or cloth 
Teddy is close beside or in front of him. Choose another 
child to take away the little bear. If the big bear hears 
the child approaching him, he growls and the child has to 
go away. Another child is chosen, and so on, until one 
succeeds in capturing the little bear without the child or 
big bear hearing any sound of the capture. . 

The little children like this: 


Teddy Bear, 
Has his lair 
Under Nellie’s rocking chair. 


Pray take care, 
Don’t go there, 
You will have an awful scare. 


Child Welfare Corner 


Mrs Z. C. Thornburg, Iowa 


Self-Control 


NE of the five generally accepted causes of malnutrition 
is “Lack of home control.” Dr. Emerson, now 
famous for his work with undernourished children, 

says, “It is hard on the American child to boss the home,” 
and he has proven that many underweight children climb 
right up to weight without further aid when “relieved of 
the responsibility of the home.” 

Child experts claim that in seventy per cent of American 
homes there is. no respect for parental authority. The 
child is the boss and mother is the “bossee.” May not 
this explain, with Dr. Emerson, more of our underweight 
children? 

An uncontrolled child tells a story two ways: his own 
sin and the sins of his uncontrolled mother. The mother, 
the teacher who is not herself controlled, cannot expect 
self-control from the child. 

The child of a nagging mother is apt to be underweight; 
the child who must live with quarrelsome parents is apt 
to be underweight, because he is subject to a psychic 
infection highly detrimental to his nervous system, and 
ragged nerves in childhood means “the piper to pzy” in 
later life. The child who is subjected to a cross, fault- 
finding teacher is in grave danger of psychic infection 
highly harmful to his nervous system. 

Noted psychologists tell us that a child’s chances to be- 
come or not to become nervous depend largely upon two 
factors, first, the kind of a constitution he inherits from his 
parents and ancestors, and second, the influences which 
surround his nervous system during childhood. 

Noted brain experts tell us that ninety per cent of cases 
of insanity have histories traceable to a childhood which 


indulged in fits of temper, violent quarrels, jealousy and 
rages, and that the mind most easily unhinged is the one 
not taught self-control in childhood. They further tell 
us that the uncontrolled child has not a well-balanced mind, 
and consequently a mind more easily unhinged through 
sickness, trouble or other outside causes. Jealousy has 
been known to temporarily unbalance many a child’s mind 
and to cause him to commit grave crimes, even murder. 
Medical men are largely now believing that adolescent 
insanity ‘is often due to grave errors, to faulty and unwise 
parental training during early childhood. Early training, 
along proper lines, they claim, will prevent much later 
insanity. 

The child with a bad temper is usually underweight, and 
tells the tale of a lack of early childhood practice in self- 
control. Many people have been known to become 
jaundiced after a violent fit of temper, because anger and 
rage loosen the poisonous fluids of the body and a real 
case of self-poisoning results. Fits of jealousy and rage 
often cause goitre. 

Our country is receiving sad notoriety because it now 
excels any other civilized country, even Japan, who 
formerly led, in the number of divorces. In the United 
States one out of every nine marriages ends in divorce. 
Three-fourths of all our litigation, our “lawing,”’ is between 
husband and wife. Every year seventy-five to eighty 
thousand children are deprived of living with both parents 
through divorce. The child who has not been taught 
self-control, who has not been taught to respect the rights 
of others, will most likely figure in later life in the havoc 
: 9 own life, as well as that of some one else at the divorce 

ock. 

To successfully rear a plant, biologists agree that it must 
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be protected from blight. A weed is a plant which was 
left to fight alone. A plant protected from blight becomes 








unbalanced individual, and all life carries on the blight. 
The greatest gift a mother, a teacher can give to a child 
a thing of beauty, of usefulness. is to teach him self-control. 
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A child must be protected from its blight if it is to become “No one is free to command who has not command of 
a useful law-abiding citizen. Unprotected from blight, himself.” ‘Teachers, mothers, are we self-controlled, are 
the child becomes a skilful liar, a thief, a trickster, an we free to command? 


My Grandma 
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First COUPLET 
In the winter time when it is dark, 
And all things without are cold and 
bare, 
I like to sit beside the fire 
With grandmother in her rocking 
chair; 
Her knitting needles never tire, 
The fire makes a glowing spark. 


REFRAIN 
The flames leap up and up and upward, 
I often wonder where they go, 
For chimneys do not reach to the sky, 
I’ll ask grandma, she is sure to know. 


SECOND COUPLET 


I like to sit beside the fire, 
I see so many pictures there, 
An elephant, a man, a dog, 
A camel and a dancing bear, 
A great, big, ugly pollywog, 
A fairy, when the flame goes higher. 


REFRAIN 


Then grandmother looks up at the clock 
Which stands upon the mantel shelf, 

And says, with voice so sweet and gentle 
“Tt is sleepy time, my merry elf.” 
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The Pilgrims and the First Thanksgiving 
A Thanksgiving Project and Play 


(For Grades III and IV) 
Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


BOUT the first of November, 1921, I read a few stories 
of colonial children to my pupils. They seemed so 
interested that I decided to buy one of Milton 

Bradley Company’s Pilgrim Villages. These villages are 
pictures on cardboard to color, cut and paste and set up 
to represent a Pilgrim village. Each child colored a part 
of the village, which included Pilgrims, Pilgrim houses, 
a Pilgrim fort, the Mayflower, Indians, canoes, camp-fire, 
wigwam, etc. They got their idea for coloring partly from 
other pictures, but chiefly by reading the directions which 
came with the village. 

After the objects were cut out, “backs” were pasted on 
to make them stand up. The houses and fort were put 
together and the roofs put on. We decided to “build” 
our village on a fair-sized table. We used brown paper 
for land and blue under glass for water. The third grade 
set up the Indian part of the village and the fourth grade 
the Pilgrim part. The children were decidedly enthusiastic 
about the whole thing. Beside a history lesson made 
vividly real, they had also learned a valuable lesson in co- 
operation. Then, too, their efforts had made one corner 
of our room very attractive. For the rest of the month 
that corner was the center of interest for every child in the 
room. 

Our village making seemed to lead from one thing to 
another, till the children expressed a wish to have a play. 
Though this idea presaged a lot of hard work, it seemed 
an excellent opportunity for further co-operation on the 
part of the pupils. 

So together we planned scenes, characters, conversations, 
and costumes. (An old teacher’s magazine gave us ideas 
for a part of the play, and a friend helped us with suggestions 
for costumes.) 

We decided to call the play “The Pilgrims and the 
First Thanksgiving.” It was partly dialogue and partly 
pantomime. Eight scenes were finally chosen. One child 
read the story, which was illustrated by the different scenes. 


CHARACTERS 

Kinc JAMES 

His Sotpiers (any number) 

Prrcrm Men, including 
GOVERNOR CARVER 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
Two Prrerm FATHERS 
MINISTER AND OTHERS 

Pitcrim WoMEN 

DutcH CHILDREN (two girls) 

INDIANS, including 
SAMOSET 
MASSASOIT AND OTHERS 


(Every child in the room had a part in the play, those not needed 
n any other part being in the Going to Church scene.) 


COSTUMES 

Kinc James — Long cape, gold colored crown made from cardboard. 

ENGLISH SoLpreRS — Ordinary suits, cardboard hats. 

Pircrm™ Men — Ordinary suits, with white crepe paper collars 
and cuffs. Buckles made of thin cardboard, colored yellow, at knees, 
on hat, and shoes. Hats were old soft felt hats covered with black 
crepe paper. All carried guns. Minister wore cape and small skull 
cap. 

Pucent Women — Dark dresses, white collars and cuffs, white 
aprons, white caps made from big ‘handkerchiefs. 

Prrcrm CHILDREN — D similarly to men and women. 

Dutca Greats — White aprons, blue dresses, white caps with paper 
wings at sides. Dutch shoes, made from — paper. 

Inprans — Indian suit and blankets, bows and arrows, feather 
headdresses, “war paint” on faces. 


In Scene VII, an umbrella case can be used for the snake skin and 
small stones for the ball. The arrows were made by one of the boys. 
Ss teene IY, thay axed Sache te tapenet SEOs 





In Scene VIII, the Pilgrim mother was knitting with gray yarn. 

As our play was not planned to be at all elaborate and was given 
in the schoolroom, we had no particular scenery. 

The story, as we worked it out, follows: 


Reader A long time ago in England, a country far, 
far away, lived a king. He wanted every one to go to 
the same church. Even though some of his people did 
not want to do so, he said they must go to his church. 

Some of them refused to go. The king was very cruel 
to these people. He called his best soldiers together. 


SCENE I 
King James and His Soldiers 


King These people must go to my church. If they 
will not, burn their houses and churches. Catch the men, 
whip them and put them in prison. They have got to 
obey me. 

Reader These people got together and said, “We love 
dear old England, but we love our church more. If we 
stay here, this wicked king will burn more of our homes 
and put more of us in prison. We have heard of a country 
not far away, called Holland. The people there may go 
to their own church. There is no wicked King James in 
Holland. Let us go there and try our luck.” So they went 
to Holland. ’ 


ScENE II 


Pilgrim father and mother in Holland, watching their 
children playing with Dutch children. 


Father Why are you looking so unhappy, Faith? 
The Dutch people have been very kind to us. Don’t you 
like our home here? 

Mother Yes, they surely have been kind to us, but just 
see our little Prudence. She doesn’t seem like a little 
girl from England any more. She looks almost like a 
little Dutch girl and she talks just like one. If we stay 
here much longer, our children will forget the good old 
English customs and be little Dutch boys and girls. Let’s 
get all those who came here from England with us to go 
th America, that new country we have heard so much 
about. ° 

Father Yes, Faith, I, too, think it would be the best 
thing for us all to do. 

Reader The ship Mayflower carried the Pilgrims to 
their new home in America. They had a long, rough 
voyage, and you can imagine how glad they were to reach 
land once more. 


ScENE III 


Four Pilgrim men and four Pilgrim women. Women kneel 
with clasped hands and closed eyes. Men stand directly 
behind with bowed heads. (Exit after word “voyage.’’) 


Reader The first thing they did was to thank God for 
their safe voyage. The Pilgrims found Indians living here. 
Many of them were friendly, but the Pilgrims always had 
to keep their guns handy. They even had to take their 
guns to church with them. 


ScENE IV 


Pilgrims going to church. (Arranged somewhat like Bough- 
ton’s picture.) 
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Reader One day an Indian came into their settlement 
and surprised them very much. 


SCENE V 


Same children as in Scene IV. (Samoset enters and says, 
“Welcome, welcome, Englishmen.” Men point their 
guns and children hide behind women when they see him 
coming. Men drop guns when Samoset_speaks.) 


Reader Massasoit was the Indian chief. Soon after 
Samoset’s second visit to the Pilgrims, Massasoit and 
about sixty of his warriors paid the Pilgrims a visit. While 
they were there, Governor Carver and Massasoit made a 
solem promise, or treaty, in which they agreed that the 
Indians of his tribe and the Pilgrims should live like friends 
and brothers, doing all they could to help each other. 
That promise was kept for more than fifty years. 


ScENE VI 


Same children as last scene, except Samoset. Massasoit and 
Governor Carver sign treaty and smoke peace pipe. 


Reader West of where Massasoit lived there were some 
Indians on the shore of Narraganset Bay, in what is now 
Rhode Island. Their chief was named Canonicus, and he 
was no friend to Massasoit or to the Pilgrims. Canonicus 
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thought he could frighten the white men away. (Copied 
from Montgomery’s History.) 

ScENE VII 
Same children as in Scene VI. Indians enter. One gives 
Governor Bradford a “snake skin” of arrows. Governor 


Bradford shows them to Pilgrim _men, then throws them 
dwon and fills skin with powder and ball. Women and 
children stand in groups looking on. 


Reader So he sent a bundle of sharp new arrows, tied 
round with a snake skin to Governor Bradford; that meant 
that he dared the governor to come out and fight. Governor 
threw away the arrows and then filled the snake skin up 
to the mouth with powder and ball. This was sent back 
to Canonicus. When he saw it, he was afraid to touch it, 
for he knew {that Miles Standish’s bullets could whistle 
louder and cut deeper than his Indian arrows. (Copied 
from Montgomery's History.) The next scene is the last. 
It tells of the First Thanksgiving. 


ScENE VIII 


Pilgrim mother sits knitting. Two children sit near by, looking 
atabook. Pilgrim father enters. Later another Pilgrim 
man comes in. 

(Continued on page 612) 





Scene I— King James and Soldiers. 


Scene II — In Holland — Pilgrim father, mother and children, with 
thanks for safe arrival in America. 


» _— children. . 
Scenz III — Pilgrims giving 
(Men’s hats should have been removed.) 





| Scene IV — Pilgrims going to church. 
Scene V — Indian giving Governor Bradford arrows tied with snake 
skin. 
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From Australia 


Miss Eleanor Cassidy of Victoria, Australia, whose 
interesting letter we published in October, sent also a 
picture of her school, and some prints of native birds and 
flowers that arrived too late to place with the letter. We 
wish we could reproduce them all, but unfortunately niost 
of them are difficult to photograph, and no print could 
show adequately the spray of gorgeous wattle that came 
in the same package. 








This is a photo of my Department of the Essendon School. It is 
detached from the Senior School. I am standing outside near the 
cloakroom, — E. C. 


Correspondence from Overseas 
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KOOKABURRA. (Laughing Jackass.) 
Dear Jack, we cannot help confessing, 
That laugh of yours, is just a blessing, 
It proves that cares are idle dreams, 
And Life is happier than it seems, 
If man would laugh and cease repining, 
Each cloud would show a silver lining. 


This bird is the Giant Kingfisher and is known as the Kookaburra 
or Laughing Jackass. It is most plentiful both in the city and country. 
Its colors are brown, gray and white. It feeds on insects and kills 
snakes. It is noted for its laugh. Common throughout Australia. 
Does not migrate. 











Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Geography _ II 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


Notes to the Teacher 


Before beginning the travel lessons in this month’s 
outline, see that you have as many as possible of the helps 
listed below: 

Railroad folders and time tables used on the roads 
mentioned. (Write to the various companies for these.) 

Pictures or post-card views of scenes in the sections to 
be visited. 

(These may be obtained by writing to relatives or friends 
in these localities, or by purchasing them through a bank 
or post office in the city to be visited.) 

Automobile maps and railroad maps. 

References or texts describing the activities, etc., of the 
communities to be visited. 

Text-books. Make a list of the pictures and material 
dealing with each individual topic as found in the regular 
class text. 


I A Visit to the Iron Mines of Northern 
Minnesota 


Make a list of all the ways you can think of in which 
iron and steel are used. 

Does your community supply all of its own iron and 
steel? Why not? 

What is the difference between iron and steel? 

In what states is iron found? What state leads in the 
production of iron ore? 








Bessemer Converter 
Converting fifteen tons of iron into steel in about ten minutes 
(Carnegie Steel Co., Ohio Works) 
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(Courtesy Tennessee Coal and Iron Co.) 
Iron Mine — Typical Underground Mining Operations 


Locate the Lake Superior iron mines. The Mesaba and 
Cuyuna Ranges? 

About how many miles is this region from your home? 

Over what railroads would you travel in reaching these 
mines? 

At what time must you start and how many hours must 
you travel in order to reach the Mesaba Range north of 
Duluth? 

By means of the pictures in your school geography tell 
what sights you would see from the car window on your 
journey. What do the pictures tell you of the country 
through which you pass? 

From your texts and reference books read what you can 
on the mining of iron ore. What things would you expect 
to see in an iron mining section? 

Why does the soil have such a reddish appearance? 

Will you expect to see a heavy or luxuriant vegetation? 
Why? 

Why are the houses and buildings in or near a “location” 
usually unsightly? 

1 How would explosions, etc., from the continual blast- 
ing affect the houses? 

2 What have you heard about moving an entire town 
from one “location” to another? The entire city of 
Hibbing, Minnesota, with its enormous large and imposing 
office and municipal buildings, has been recently moved 
to a new place called “Alice.” This is because the mining 
corporations found such rich deposits of ore under the 
city that they could afford to pay out enormous sums to 
property owners and the city for the mineral rights. This, 
of course, necessitated a general move. 

3 What type of people do you expect to see working 
these mines? 

Can you explain why the mining cities on the Mesaba 
Range have such magnificent schools? Who pays the 
taxes, etc.? 

Write to one of the fourth grade teachers in the Hibbing 
or Eveleth schools and ask her to have one of the pupils 
write letters to you describing their schoolhouse, gymnasium, 
swimming pools, playground equipment, etc. 

Describe an “open pit mine.” (See p. 1816 in Vol. IV of 
“Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” Also p. 143, Second 
Book, “Essentials of Geography,” by Brigham and Mc- 
Farlane. ) 

Study the post-card pictures of the scenes around Eveleth, 
Hibbing, Virginia, and other mining cities in Northern 
Minnesota. 
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Describe a train load of iron ore. 
Describe the methods of loading 
and transporting ore. 


II How Iron is Made into 
Steel 


Why are there no steel plants in 
the iron ranges? 

Show why coal is a vital neces- 
sity to the steel industry. 

Locate the cities in the United 
States in which steel is manufac- 
tured. From what regions do they 
obtain their coal? 

Of what advantage is Lake 
Superior to the iron and steel in- 
dustries? Find pictures of ore ves- 
sels in the Great Lakes. From 
steamship companies in Duluth, 
Detroit, and other lake ports ob- 
tain descriptive literature of lake 
trips, etc. See pages 84-93 in 
McMurry and Parkin’s “ Elemen- 
tary Geography.” See “Great 
Lakes” in “Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia.” Write a descrip- 
tion of such a trip for your 
geography booklet. From your 
reference books or class text books-read all you can about 
the big blast furnaces and stoves in the steel mills. 

On pages 37-42 in the McMurry and Parkin’s “ Advanced 
Geography,” study the pictures and write a composition 
on the way in which steel is made. Have this corrected 
and copied into your geography note-book. Make a draw- 
ing of the cross section of the blast furnace, as shown on 
page 37 of the above-mentioned book. Outline it very 
carefully with india ink and save for your booklet. 

Read “The Miracles of Iron and Steel,” and study the 
pictures on pages 1815-1826 in Vol. IV of “Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia.” 

Read ‘Stories of Industry.” 


Vol. I. Published by 


Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 
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Panorama of Famous Milling District, Minneapolis, Minn. 


III A Visit to the Wheat Country 


For what is wheat used in your home? Make a long list 
of the uses of wheat. 

How much wheat is raised in your community? On 
page 403 in “Essentials of Geography,” by Brigham and 
McFarlane, find the names of countries that produce large 
quantities of wheat. Which country raises the most? 

Which state in the United States raises the most? On 
your map of the United States point out the wheat belt. 
In what general direction from your home does it lie? 
Through what states and what cities must you pass in 
order to reach this section? Over what railroads must you 
travel? 

Describe a trip from your home to the wheat country. 
What will you see from the car windows on your journey? 

Consult a map of the North Central States to find out 
if there are many hills and valleys in the wheat country. 

Do you think you would like to live on such broad, flat 
plains? Why do you see so few trees along the way? 
What does this lack of trees tell you about the rainfall in 
this section? Collect pictures of the machinery you will be 
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likely to see on a large 
wheat farm. Mount these 
neatly on a sheet of white 
paper for your geography 
booklet. 

Describe a visit to a 
wheat farm.* 

For references see Car- 
penter’s “How the World 
is Fed,” Edgar’s “The 
Story of a Grain of 
Wheat,” Rutter’s “Wheat 
Growing in Canada, the 
United States, and the 
Argentine,” “Stories of 
Industry.” Vol. II. 

Makea drawing of three 
or four varieties of wheat. 
Outline with india ink and 
mount on a page in your 
booklet. 

Make a chart showing 
the months of harvesting 
the wheat crop around 
the world.* 


A Trip Through a Minneapolis Flour Mill 


In what general direction from the wheat region is 
Minneapolis? 

Over what railroads may you travel to reach Minneapolis? 

What sights will you expect to see from your car windows? 

Make a post-card collection of views of the Twin 
Cities. 

What do these views tell you of the industries carried on 
in these cities? 

Why is Minneapolis a good place to mill flour? 

Look at the pictures of one of the great flour mills in the 
city. From the appearance of the great concrete bins and 
elevators, would you judge that much flour was made in a 
day? See what your book says about the capacity of some 
of these mills. 

Read “From Golden Wheat to Snow-White Flour,” 
p. 1301, Vol. III, “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.”’ 
Write a composition for your geography booklet, describing 
the way in which wheat is changed to flour. 

Have your mother tell you something about the way in 
which flour is made into bread. 


Review of Facts Ac- 





quired Through 


























i? the Travel Lessons 


What things are 
raised in your home 
community? 

What things must be 
brought in from a dis- 
tance? 

Make a map of your 
own town, farm, or 
county. 

From where do you 
obtain your supplies of 
lumber, coal, wheat, 
flour, iron, steel? Point 
out the regions from 
which they come. 

How many trips 
have you taken from 
your native state to get 
these necessities? 
*Pages 3730 — 3732, Vol 


VII, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 





le(O}=May Triangle (A)=Sonora. (Cohtinued on page 613) 
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Teaching the Value of Health 


Helen A. Stanley, New Jersey 


INCE the war, we have begun to realize that, con- 
sidering the wonderful climate in which we live, we, 
as a nation, are not as healthy as we should be. 

The schools have, as always, answered the call to better 
the nation’s future citizens. Even though the teacher 
already has her hands full, in teaching the young idea to 
grow, she is ever willing to add one more task to her already 
overburdened curriculum. However, she might be apt 
to grumble a bit if she did not realize that this phase of 
school work is helping her to solve some of her other 
problems. Take, for instance, in the matter of discipline, 
a subject which bothers many teachers, especially new ones; 
if the children are in poor health, if they are not eating the 
right kind of food and do not get the proper amount of 
sleep and rest, they cannot be expected to give the necessary 
attention to their work in school. Then they are sure to 
get into mischief. If they are not clean, they are uncom- 
fortable, and will, therefore, be inattentive and troublesome. 

Let the teacher start a health campaign and she will be 
surprised at the interest awakened in her class. Her 
disciplinary troubles will have taken wings. Her class will 
become so attentive and interested, she will not recognize 
it as the same class. The most troublesome boys will 
become the leaders in interest. 

Many schools have now recognized the value of good 
nourishment to the child, both for his bodily and mental 
health. They are providing free soup kitchens, or milk 
and crackers, at certain hours of the day for the under- 
nourished children. The nation, itself, is providing for 
the necessary exercise, by its physical training laws. 
What shall we do about the health of the child when he is 
home? He spends a great deal of his life at school, but 
most of it at home, and that influence may undermine all 
the good that the school has done for him, if we do not 
change it for the better. 

There are many Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
smaller and more wealthy communities, which are doing a 
wonderful work in the co-operation of the school and 
home. The larger cities, especially many foreign sections, 
have no such organizations to help them. It is therefore 
the duty of the teacher. 

The teacher may say she has enough on her hands now 
without educating the entire family. Does ‘she know this 
problem is solved for her by the project method? If she 
will teach the children the “Value of Health” through the 
project method, they will do the rest. Through this 
method the children become so interested that they carry 
the ideas home and do much more than the teacher herself 
could do. 

They will form a “Health Club” for the children of the 
neighborhood and draw them all into the good work, in a 
far more fascinating way than the teacher could possibly 
do. It becomes a game to them, and they enjoy it as much 
as Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm and her friends enjoyed 
the circus in her aunt’s barn. 

They will induce the parents to help, by providing the 
right kind of food, cleaning up the house, and allowing the 
fresh air and sunshine to penetrate the dark, poorly ven- 
tilated bedrooms. 

Thus the children will help to spread the Health Cam- 
paign over the country. All the teacher needs to do is 
“start the ball rolling in the right direction.”” The children 
will do the rest, with but little guidance from the teacher. 

A program of “Health” which was carried on in our 
school last year, and some of the good results obtained, is 
here given. 


Health Work 
Grade I 


The health work was correlated with reading. Pupils 





gave sentences or suggested words; these were printed on 
charts and used in reading classes. Following are typical: 


Morning Duties Healthy boys and girls eat 


Wash face bread 

Wash hands milk 

Brush teeth eggs 

Comb hair cereals 

Drink water fruit 

Eat slowly soup 
vegetables 
meat 


These charts were made more attractive by illustrations 
cut from magazines. 


Grade II 


Made a basis for language and drawing work. 
themes written as: 
I belong to the Health Clan. 
I must wash my teeth. 
I must sleep in the fresh air. 
Posters made with cut-out pictures and letters, such as 


Such 


table showing loaves of bread and “Eat Bread.’’ Bottle 
of milk and glass, “Drink Milk.’”’ Bowl and spoon, “Eat 


Oatmeal.” 


Grade III 


Basis for language work. Rules formulated by pupils 
and inspections by captains. 

In some classes scores were kept. The form the work 
takes is left largely to the teacher; she, in turn, being 
guided by the interest of pupils. 


Grade IV 


Attractive charts made, containing rules pupils were to 
observe. 

Inspection daily by captain chosen by class. 

Much language work based on experiences with these 
rules. 

Pupils found reading matter outside pertaining to health 
and brought this in, reading articles to class. 


Grade V 


Pupils brought in pictures and made up rhymes to fit 
the picture. Gathered these into book, which they decor- 
rated with “Health Rhyme Book.” 

Daily inspections by captains chosen by class. 

Many pictures on health brought in and arranged, 
according to such topics as: 

Good Foods for Breakfast. 

Good Foods for Dinner. 

Get Plenty of Fresh Air, etc. 


Grade VI 


Rules formulated. 

Inspection as in the other classes. 

In one grade, individual score cards were made on oak 
tag paper and records marked each day. 

Much reading material brought. Much language work 
based on health. 

Letters written to concerns for certain 
material. 

Height and weight charts secured from Bureau of 
Education, and pupils weighed each other and entered 
records. 


illustrative 
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Some Interesting By-products of this Work 


One boy was found to be twenty-two pounds under- 
weight. He was taken into the malnutrition class and has 
gained two pounds in three weeks. 

Many pupils have given up tea and coffee entirely. 

Many pupils clean teeth twicea day regularly who only 
did it when they thought of it. 

We are extending the work into the homes. Pupils are 
trying to help others and report that they are keeping 
younger brothers and sisters cleaner, and some have told 
neighbors about it, and report that suggestions have been 
followed in many jnstances. 

Two little girls in the room never ate any breakfast. 
A reward was promised if they ate a nourishing breakfast 
every morning until the end of June. They are doing so, 


and are bringing a statement each week signed by their 
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mother. One mother wrote a very nice letter, thanking 


‘the teacher for what had been accomplished in this respect. 


She said that she had tried to make her little girl eat 
breakfast, but had never been able to do so, and that now 
she was eating it regularly. 

Five children in the room had no tooth brushes and two 
of these (each aged twelve) had never owned one. All of 
them now own tooth brushes and are using them at least 
once a day. 

In all grades classes chose own name for health club. 
Some names were: 


Health Club Health Crusaders , 
Tidy Angel Club Olympia Health Club 
Health Clan Knights of Health Crusade 


Health Brigade Health Army 


November Physical Training for First and 
Second Grades, with Outline 


Gertrude Lefler Braman, New York 


N the physical training periods for the first and second 
grades during November, we use more vigorous work 
than in September and October. It usually takes about 

six weeks after a vacation for both teacher and pupils to 
become acclimated to the schoolroom. Having had so 
little constraint during the warm vacation, it requires a 
great deal of will power and self-control to get right down 
to business for four or more hours per day. 

The body and nerves rebel against these artificial con- 
ditions, and we, therefore, for active children of six and 
seven, plan four short periods, although eight would be 
better biologically. 

In these periods, we give running, skipping, hopping, 
followed by an informal breathing exercise. The precipi- 
tant work develops heart and lungs, sends the blood racing 
all through the body, carrying nutrition to the tiniest cell, 
and taking away the waste; then the blood goes to the 
lungs to be oxidized, and to the heart to start all over again 
in its rejuvenating mission. 

In marching and song games, the actions are free and 
large, but not so strenuous, for the singing taxes the breath- 
ing capacity. 

In taking up the gymnastic story, try to use one suggested 
by the season, as Thanksgiving. In our reading, we have 
probably selected stories about the Pilgrims, Puritans and 
Indians; we have possibly discussed travel in 1600 A.D., 
and spoken of the trip from England to Holland; then of 
life in Holland, the dykes and windmills, the scrupulous 
cleanliness of the housewives, the wonderful skating — all 
these various things may be acted out on different days. 

For one day we may simply pack a box: 


Packing 


Jump out of bed. 

Exercise. 

Run downstairs to start packing early. 
Reach up on high shelves. 

Fold the clothing. 

Bend the knees, to pack articles in the box. 
Shake and brush clothing. 

Tired — take long, deep breaths. 


On ore he 


We plan these little stories to use all the large groups of 
muscles in the body; in starting, we use stretching, then 
arm and shoulder-blade movements, which are gradually 
warming up the muscles and bringing the blood to them, 
preparing the body for the more vigorous work to come 
in the middle of the action story; then we try to use trunk 
bendings and twistings, after which deep knee bending 


or running, skipping, hopping, which further accelerates 
the circulation, and conclude with a breathing exercise, 
to slow down the heart gradually to its normal beat. 

Just consider what has taken place in the body; if the 
play has not been taken out of doors, the windows have 
been opened and volumes of extra oxygen have been 
breathed, purifying the blood which nourishes the brain, 
aiding concentration and memory. But we must bear in 
mind that when a muscle has been exercised a few minutes, 
it is in a state or condition to continue exercising — that 
the blood is pounding madly, the nerves are excited, which 
is shown by the dancing eyes and happy expressions of the 
kiddies. After stimulating the muscles, they cannot stop 
dead-still, nor the heart regain its normal beat in a minute; 
the excitement must needs last a few minutes over into the 
next period, whether it be “ Reading, Riting or Rithmetic.” 
So the teacher, remembering the physiologic happenings, 
must be tolerant of a little hang-over fun extending into 
the first five minutes which follow play, and as the adver- 
tisements state, “There’s a reason!” 


Now, normally, a person after exercising would bathe, 
take a rub with a coarse towel, leisurely dress and, if 
possible, rest by chatting a few minutes, and this physio- 
logical need for a respite after exercise would be met; so 
in the schoolroom something else must take the place of 
the demands of Nature after the general shaking-up of a 
recreative period; a mental terra firma must be gained. 

At recess, the games usually chosen by the children are 
the ones they know best, and which require very little 
leadership. In September and October, the favorites are 
such games as “Tag,” “ Mulberry Bush,” “Farmer in the 
Dell,” “Puss in the Corner,” “Drop the Handkerchief,” 
and “Cat and Rat.” 

We hope you have, in your schoolyard, facilities to dig, 
build, climb, slide, swing, run, and to throw bean-bags 
or balls. If you have a sand-box, to accomplish anything 
truly educational, it should be equipped with spades, pails, 
blocks of various sizes and lengths. The waste from any 
building will furnish a bushel basket full of fascinating 
building materials. The rule of the sand-box is, first, 
no sand to be thrown. (Soft balls should be provided and 
used.) The sand is usually moistened the night before 
and purified during the day by sun and air, though a sand- 
box is usually built beneath the shade of a sheltering tree. 

A steel or wooden ladder against the school building, 
with the teacher in charge for a few minutes, will permit 
the children to climb and hang. Hanging, if done moder- 
ately — just three or four times for each child —is one 
of the best corrective exercises for spine and shoulder 
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blades, besides which, if the child looks up toward the rung 
from which he hangs, he is accomplishing a head backward 
bending which raises the sternum, elevates chest and chin, 
develops the muscles in the back of the neck which me- 
chanically hold the head erect, and the posture of the head 
determines the position of the chest. 

In following any vigorous activity with a breathing 
exercise, an informal one is always popular; for instance, 
“Take a deep breath” (inhale). “Blow seeds from 
dandelion” (this is for rapid exhalation). Of course, pre- 
tend to pick the dandelion first, and then hold it up in 
front of your nose; or pretend you are going to keep a 
feather afloat. Take a deep breath, toss up the feather, 
now “Go to it.” Breathe slowly and long. 

For indoor games “Posture Tag” and “Going to Jeru- 
salem” might be used. In “Posture Tag,” two bean-bags 
are used. The player who is “It” calls the name of 
some seated child, at the same time throwing one of the 
bags to him. As soon as the catcher receives the bean- 
bag, he places it on his head, rises, and tries to run around 
the room and reach his seat untagged. If the thrower places 
his bag on his head as soon as the catcher has had time to 
start, and follows in pursuit, and if he can tag the catcher, 
they exchange places. If he does not, he is “It” again. 

In “Going to Jerusalem” alternate rows stand. At a 
signal they march, run or skip, according to the command, 
around their own row of desks. When the teacher claps 
her hands, each player sits in the nearest seat. Players are 
arranged so that there is one more than there are seats in 
the row, the one left out leaving the line of march. The 
next time the first player remains seated, which leaves one 
seat less, and so on till there are no seats left. 

The game may also be played by the entire class marching 
in and out the aisles; on the seats not to be used 4 book is 
placed, and as the player is put out each time, he places a 
book on an extra seat. This is great fun, but more noisy 
than two rows playing at one time. 

In the afternoon, a game period and a rhythmic period 
are very necessary. 

If the children are dismissed at 2.30, at 1.30 a few minutes 
may be spent in teaching a new song game, such as “ Jolly 
is the Miller,” followed by a breathing exercise, and at 
2.00 P.M., a basement period and a few minutes for a folk 
dance, or a natural rhythmic exercise, will relieve the 
fatigue of both pupils and teacher. 

Don’t hesitate to teach a folk dance, even if you have not 
had a course in folk dancing; the object is the expression 
of joy through rhythmic movements to music. “Danish 
Dance of Greeting” and “Chimes of Dunkirk” are both 
simple and joyous; the descriptions are in Sterling’s 
“Playground Book.” Most public libraries carry this 
book, or are willing to get it if recommended. 

In deciding the value of a game for primary, determine 
whether it is interesting, simple, adapted to the age and 
intelligence of the players, beneficial to respiration, circu- 
lation, nutrition of body, whether the exercise involved 
allows the muscles to regain their tone, and not to fill the 
body with fatigue toxins, whether the game selected may 
be played in a position that does not depress the chest 
and interfere with breathing; and finally, does it permit 
of relaxation of nerves, and send the children to their next 

“task not only healthier but happier? 


Outline for First Grade 
First PERIOD 
Teach girls curtsy; boys bow. “Good morning to you” 
may be sung in connection with the bows. 
To $time — Marching; skipping and hopping, alternating 
with marching, as: march 8 steps, skip 8 steps, etc. 
Breathing — Smelling a flower — Stretch up and gather 
a red rambler! Take a deep breath! Out! Chil- 
dren select the flower and smile! 
‘SECOND PERIOD 
Work out a Thanksgiving story. 
Travel to Holland. 






Boat to America. 


Games on shipboard. 
Landing. 
Log house. Chop wood. Build. 


Planting corn and potatoes. To be worked out in cor- 
relation with reading and stories. 
THIRD PERIOD 
Games 
“Jolly is the Miller,” “Bird Catcher.” Review games 
of September and October. End with short run; 
if indoors, vault seats. Breathing exercise. 
FourTH PERIOD 
Start “Chimes of Dunkirk” — Words and music in 
Sperling’s “Playground Book.” 
Imaginary plays. 
The Making of Toys — rhythmically done. Let the 
children hum or sing. 
Sawing, chopping, painting, sewing, glueing, hammering. 
Packing toys, wrapping toys, piling toys on shelves, 
stacking on floor. 
Use all the larger groups of muscles. 
Use waltz time, march time, polka time. 


Outline for Second Grade 


Marching Song (marching and skipping). “Let the feet 
go tramp, tramp, tramp.” From Sperling’s “Play- 
ground Book.” 

Breathing. 

Mimetic Exercise. 

Shifty Shadow. 

Imaginary plays — one verse each week. 

Gymnastic play — Countries. 

1 Make the windmills in Holland. Two children 
stand back to back, with their arms held diagonally 
up at side, left arm at side. As they bring their 
right arm to side, the left arm goes up. This 
movement is continued together. Children are 
all divided into couples for this. 

2 Venetians poling gondola. Bring arms forward 
and back on the right side, as if pushing gondola. 
Repeat on left side. 

3 Scotchmen playing bagpipes. Walk around, taking 
deep breath and playing some tune. 

4 Swiss climbing the mountains. Walk around with 
high steps, using mountain stick to help them. 

5 Japanese walking in short quick steps. 

6 Breathing. 

Playground Games. 

“Farmer is Coming,” “Crossing Brook,” “Vis a Vis,”’ 
“Duck Dance,” “Jack Be Nimble,” “Kittie 
White,” “Red Rover,” “Midnight,” Ball and 


Bean-bag games. 
Folk Dance. 
Start — Danish “Dance of Greeting.” 
Rhythms 


“Little Jack Horner.” 
Review “Shifty Shadow” (from “ Michigan Syllabus of 
Physical Training’’). 
Gallop to music. 
Step, step, step — accenting first step of every three, 
to polka time — 3. 





Good-by to the Hills 


Good-bye, pretty flowers and squirrels and birds! 
I’ve played with you all through vacation, 
But now I am off for the city again — 
I’m taking the trail to the station. 


I’ll see all these beautiful hills in my dreams, 
And when winter brings bluster and snow, 
I’ll hear the glad brook and the wind in the trees 
In the crackle of pine logs aglow. 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 
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A Successful Poster 


(See October issue, page 497) 


This panel, and the little compositions 
about it, were delayed in the mails, but are 
so interesting that we think them better 
late than never. — THE EpiTor 


I think that the witch is going down to 
put the cat into the fire. 

The witch in the air is making out that 
the broom is her airplane, and the moon is 
going to tip the cat over. 

The witch is letting her two cats play in 
the grass when she has her Hallowe’en party. 

NICHOLAS FIORE, 
6 yrs. old. 





Miss Moore hung up a Hallowe’en Panel, 
a witch is in it and an owl and an oak (maple) 
tree and a milkweed by it. 

The witch is cooking some food in the 
kettle and the other witch is flying through 
the air. 

A cat is on the moon and the pumpkins are 
hanging on the tree. 

The witch has two cats one is big the other 
is small. 

This Hallowe’en Panel is to show evening 
on October 31. 

CZESLAWA GRYCEWICZ, 
7 yrs. old. 


Making the Schoolroom Attractive 


Gertrude Ball, New York 


OMETIMES I think that, by many people, I might 
be considered a “crank” upon the subject of this 
article, and it is quite likely that I am guilty of the 

charge, but after all, I think that most of us are “cranks” 
upon the things in which we are especially interested. 
At any rate, if I were a school supervisor or superintendent, 
I believe that is one of the things by which I should judge 
my teachers, and also one of the things upon which I 
should insist from each one of them as an absolute necessity. 
We might divide the children in our classes into two 
groups — those who come from pleasant, attractive homes, 
and those who come from surroundings of the opposite 
kind. Why should we ask those who have homes of the 
first type to leave them willingly each day, in exchange 
for surroundings which are neither pleasing to the eye, 
nor inspirational in any way? Is it any wonder that such 
children would far prefer to remain at home, where things 
are so much more desirable and interesting? And the other 
less fortunate group, who come from homes whieh, through 
poverty, ignorance, laziness, or what not, lack beauty, 
and perhaps even comfort and cleanliness, these poor 
children are cheated entirely out of any chance of enjoy- 
ing attractive things if they are lacking in the schoolroom. 
Perhaps some teachers who read this may think that 
I am exaggerating the situation, and, thinking of their 
own schoolrooms, so neat and pleasing in every way, may 
be inclined to be rather indignant at my charge, but to 
them, I would only say, “Good! Keep up the good work 


which you are doing; that is the only sense in which this 
article is meant for you.” I am talking mostly to the 
other kind of teachers, those who are indifferent to the 
appearance of their schoolrooms. 

During several years of experience in teaching, I have 
had the opportunity of visiting a number of schools, and 
so have seen those of both kinds. I especially remember 
one second grade room in a fine, large city school where 
I once had the pleasure of spending an afternoon. To 
begin with, it was exquisitely clean and orderly, the first 
two great essentials toward making any room a place of 
beauty. The blackboards were black, not light black, nor 
dark white. The teacher’s desk was as tidy as could be. 
The books in the-bookcase were nicely arranged. There 
were no unsightly nor unnecessary things about to clutter 
up the room. And the decorations! Oh, how my eye 
delighted in going from one to another, and looking at 
them again and again! It was just before Thanksgiving, 
and across a narrow strip of blackboard extending across 
the front of the room, just above the larger blackboard, 
was a landscape border, beautifully done and colored, 
representing the Pilgrims in their forest surroundings. 
Occupying a similar space above the balckboard at one 
side of the room, was an autumn landscape, showing hills, 
trees, a pretty lake, some geese and ducks, and the bril- 
liant autumn foliage added a wonderfully artistic touch. 
Upon the same side of the room, and near the front, was 
a small separate piece of blackboard in an odd corner. 
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Upon this, the teacher had drawn in the most beautiful 
combination of colors, a huge bowl of chrysanthemums. 
Upon the window-sills were a few pretty geraniums in 
bloom, and in one window was a bowl of goldfish. I 
just sat and tried to absorb every bit of the peace and 
beauty of that room. The teacher was quite a young girl, 
but that she was very successful in her work was apparent 
upon every hand. You may be sure that there was no 
trouble in discipline in that room, although the class was 
large — so large, in fact, that it had to be divided, and 
half of them came in the morning, and the other half in 
the afternoon. Besides, the school is situated, not in a 
“choice” residential part of the city, but in a poorer sec- 
tion, where there are many foreigners, and many of the 
rougher sort. But the room was so quiet and orderly 
that one could almost “hear a pin drop.” The interest 
in the work was splendid, and it was very evident that 
these children loved their teacher, and had the greatest 
confidence in her. One had only to look at some of these 
poor tots to guess what sort of homes they came from, 
and to know that their schoolroom was a place of heavenly 
delight to them, because it was the only real beauty in 
their lives. The teacher told me modestly, when I asked 
her if she did the beautiful blackboard work, “Yes. The 
city arithmetic supervisor says I ought to have the forty- 
five addition combinations up there instead, but I do not 
agree with him.” (She had these written in another place 
upon the blackboard.) I replied, “I am very glad that 
you have these lovely things instead.” 

’ Upon another occasion I visited a rural school. A picture 
in sharper contrast to the one I have just described would 
be hard to find. The building looked dilapidated and 
dejected, both outside and in. Window panes were 
broken out, and the openings stuffed with rags or papers. 
The old blinds were badly broken, and hanging, in some 
cases, upon one hinge. The paint had nearly disappeared. 
Inside was a picture so disheartening that I wondered 
that either teacher or pupils could endure it day after 
day, as I disliked spending even an hour or two there. 
The old wall-paper was dirty, discolored, and entirely 
missing in some places, as was also the plaster. The 
miserable old blackboards were merely plaster with the 
paint badly worn off. The antiquated desk, the old 
organ, not a single key of which would make a sound, the 
wretched old double seats and desks, so carved and dis- 
figured with knives and pencils that they were no longer 
smooth enough to write upon unless one placed a book 
or other object between the desk and paper, all these 
added to the general air of despondency. 

The teacher was a young girl, just beginning her first 
year’s work; the class of over fifty children, of all the 
eight grades, and with a reputation of being “unmanage- 
able,” together with such discouraging surroundings, were 
proving almost her “Waterloo.” The trustee of the 
school, who had held that position for several years, and 
who did not believe in “new-fangled ideas,” especially 
if they cost money, said “there was no use of trying to 
fix up the school building, as the children would only tear 
it to pieces again.” So the teacher, thinking that she 
must abide by that decision, struggled on throughout the 
year, trying to cover what work she must with each grade, 
and finding that that task, together with the hard dis- 
cipline of the school, were quite all that she had time or 
strength for, and making no attempt to render the school- 
room more attractive. Indeed, it was a terrific struggle 
to even keep it passably clean and orderly, as the pupils, 
even those who came from good homes, where they would 
not think of doing such things, did not seem to care how 
much dirt or disorder they created. And this spirit of 
carelessness and mischief was apparent in their work, as 
well as in their behavior, and in the appearance of the 
room. Careless, slipshod work seemed to be all that the 
teacher could get from most of them, and their minds 
were far more intent upon whispering, giggling, chewing 
gum, and shooting paper wads behind her back than upon 
acquiring any interest or excellence in their work. 
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At the end of the year, the people of the district would 
have been glad to retain the teacher for another year, 
but she had had enough. Her friends told her that she 
ought to accept the position again, as she had taught 
only one year, and it would look as if she had not been 
successful if she gave it up then. But she could not endure 
the thought of another year there. Instead, she looked 
about until she found another school, where the people 
of the district took pride in keeping everything about the 
building in good shape, and in providing all the materials 
necessary to work with. Here the work was so much 
more pleasurable, in every way that she felt well repaid 
for making the change. 

Of course, I have contrasted two very different kinds 
of schools; and we have not all the gift at drawing that 
the girl who taught in the city school’ has. But we can 
all do many things to make our schoolrooms bright and 
pretty. My work has been mostly in small town schools, 
where one has sometimes a good, new modern building, 
and sometimes not. Whenever I take a new position, I 
always go into my room and look about to take stock of 
just what the possibilities are for making it attractive. 
I always begin by seeing that it is clean, and then orderly. 

By “clean,’ I do not mean the sweeping or washing 
windows, as those things are usually done by the janitor, 
but if I were in a rural school, where those things were 
not done for me, I would certainly do them myself, rather 
than let them go undone. But I usually attend to the 
dusting, or let some of the children do it if they wish. 

Sometimes, when I have gone into a new school, I have 
found that my predecessor left in a hurry, snatching up 
whatever materials belonged to her, and leaving those 
which belonged to the school in a mess of confusion and 
disorder. Cupboards, drawers, shelves, bookcases, my 
desk, and all of those out-of-sight places I always investi- 
gate at once; dust them, and arrange the materials neatly 
and where I can get them quickly when needed. 

Then I turn my attention to the walls and blackboards. 
A few attractive pictures, well mounted, at least one or 
two seasonal blackboard stencils (I am not an artist) if 
I can possibly spare the space for them, or one or two 
pretty borders, carefully done in colors, and perhaps a 
few plants in the windows, all help to make the room 
bright and cheerful. Sometimes we make a good-looking 
poster, which is hung up in the room, and the children 
like to see their best work in drawing and hand-work 
ornamenting the walls. A great many pretty effects can 
be secured by using in various ways the patterns and 
drawings furnished in the educational magazines, of which 
there are always plenty to last throughout the year, so 
that one may have a change according to tke season. 
When one decoration becomes soiled, or the children tire 
of it, there is always another season and a corresponding 
change of these drawings coming. In the fall, there are 
the brilliant autumn foliage and the turkeys, pumpkins, 
fruits, etc. Christmas always furnishes a wealth of ma- 
terials for decoration, and later come the Washington and 
Valentine ideas, while in spring, there are so many things 
that one scarcely knows which to choose, the trees, flowers, 
birds, bunnies, chickens, etc. I always save all of my ald 
educational magazines, and so have a rich store of all 
these things to draw from, in addition to the current 
numbers. And to see the children’s faces, and to hear 
their little gasps of delight whenever they come in in the 
morning and find some new decorations in the room well 
repays me for the extra hour or two which I spent the 
night before. I do not claim that making the schoolroom 
pretty and attiactive will solve every problem of disci- 
pline or lack of interest, but I do believe that it is a valuable 
help. Whenever I go into a room, I am so keenly sensi- 
tive myself to the beauty, or lack of it, in my surroundings, 
that I feel that I cannot do my best work in an unttractive 
place. And since I feel this way about it, myself, I believe 
that it is even more essential to the children whom I am 
endeavoring to teach that the place where they *:usi 
spend five hours of every day be made as pleasing as possible. 
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The Runaway Turkey 


In the manner of a big, strutting turkey-gobbler! Worps by Sara Grames CLark 
Music ny Epwarp W Morrow 


1A tur key to his broth-er said," I'm tived of be irg good’ ' going to takea 


2 The tur key hur ried on his way, He spied a farm house neat, *Twes ve ry near to 





Prano stightly detached 
und strongly accented 


jour ney long. And - hve m a big wild wood — a biz, big, BIG - 
° « i sat’ 
teed ing time! Hx — sand, “I— think I'll eat — Much, much com w ss 


see what be came of the tur key That was tired of be - ing 


stuffed with on-1orp dress ing And he made the best of 




















3 He flapped his big, big turkey wings, 5 The turkey couldn’t find the wood! 
“Go ’way, young chicks!” cried he, Oh, he felt nearly starved! 
The farmer heard the dreadful noise Then all at once he spied again 
And “shoo’d” him angrily! His very own barnyard, 
Oh, very angrily His good old home barnyard! 
4 The poor scared turkey hurried on, 6 The turkey started gobbling! 
Without a bite to eat! He grew so fat with corn, 
He walked and walked and walked and walked He was the one the farmer’s wife 
On his great big turkey feet, Did roast Thanksgiving morn, 
His big, big, turkey feet! That gay Thanksgiving morn! 


Thanksgiving 


Through the soft, gray air now the snowflakes fall, Winnowed grain in the bulging bins is stored, 
Sing ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! Sing ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 
From the barren boughs comes the jay’s shrill call, And the garnered fruit all its wealth has poured, 
Sing ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! Sing ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! 
For Summer her wondrous story has told, Of all the Earth-children most favored we, 
And flitted away decked in robes of gold, We'll voice, then, our praises with hearts care-free,— 
Cross frost-gemmed meadows and reddening wold — ’Tis joy alone just to live, just to be— 


Sing ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! Sing ho, for the glad Thanksgiving! —Selected 
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Building a Foundation for Good Penmanship 


in the Third Grade 


Primary Education for November, 1922 


Ruth M. Geiger 


LTHOUGH penmanship was included in the Teachers’ 
College Course, it presented a real difficulty in my 
early teaching experience. It was my earnest wish 
to have the children write at the outset, with freedom, in 
good form, and at normal speed, all at the same time. 
Of course, that is absurd —in the third grade. Conse- 


quently, my strenuous offorts reaped small return. Whil€ 


the children understood full well what was expected, they 
were left to work out their own salvation. 

Each factor — movement, form and speed — is a neces- 
sary adjunct to attain the goal; yet I soon realized, each 
is a distinct accomplishment in itself. A free, easy move- 
ment, once thoroughly accomplished, can be controlled 
to produce form with a certain degree of accuracy. Then 
after careful, thoughtful, systematic practice, speed opper- 
tunely asserts itself. 

The writing pads provide penmanship exercises peculiarly 
suited to the needs of each grade. During a writing period, 
I have found it convenient to permit but the one practice 
sheet on the desk, which otherwise remains cleared. The 
first double sheet on the pad furnishes an improvised folder 
for all the written pages. Stout grip penholders, tapered 
somewhat at the top, tend to prevent, with little effort, 
any cramped condition of the hand. 

Correct position has duly unfolded the secret to successful 
penmarship training. Position stands out boldly as an 
absolute pre-requisite to all fundamental attainments 
of good penmanship. In the nature of events, first and 
foremost, the proper seat adjustments should accommodate 
most effectively the size of the child. Feet must touch 
the floor without knees striking the desks. Position, more- 
over, implies the posture of the whole body. Erect, yet 
inclined a trifle forward, the body must not touch the desk; 
the feet should be flat on the floor, and the head bent 
slightly downward. Of equal importance is the position of 
the arms — the left one holds the paper down, the right 
rests on the large muscle below the elbow, on the edge of 
the desk. 

The position of the right hand is of utmost consequence. 
Well turned toward the body, knuckles pointed to the 
ceiling, it glides on the two last fingers. The wrist itself 
rises above the surface of the desk, merely permitting these 
two fingers to graze the paper. The right hand takes its 
place opposite the center of the body. 

To insure this same position of the right hand and arm 
throughout the lesson, it behooves the children to shift 
their papers from side to side as the writing advances 
across one line to the next. A shift upward as well becomes 


necessary as the page fills. (The paper may be slanted a 
trifle with the left side down.) The thumb and middle 
finger hold the pen in place on either side, the index finger 
lying flat on top of the pen. A precaution to be observed 
at all times is to support the pen rather loosely, allowing it 
to strike the back of the hand not lower than the knuckles. 
Only then does the pen assume its proper position — point- 
ing over the right shoulder. 

Two or three different views of the right hand and arm 
in position take a prominent place in my schoolroom. 
These photographs may be obtained upon request from 
penmanship schools. By questions, I call attention to all 
the important features represented in the picture already 
pointed out above. For example: “Where does the arm 
rest?” (On the large muscle below the elbow, at the edge 
of the desk.) “How much of the arm is off the desk?” 
(The elbow and wrist.) ‘Where does the hand touch the 
paper?” (The last two fingers.) ‘“‘Where does the pen 
strike the second finger?” (On the side of the first joint.) 


- “What is the difference in the position of the first finger 


and all the rest?” (It lays straight; the others are curved.) 
The interrogations continue until the position of the 
hand, arm and body are forcefully impressed. Simultan- 
eously, the correct image of the hand and arm in a writing 
position becomes associated with the principle of move- 
ment. 

All these points must be exaggerated to children of low 
intelligence. For instance, they must be taught at the 
beginning to raise the wrist high from the desk. Even 
with this, only a normal impression seems to be effected. 
Soon the arm drops into a more natural position without a 
word. The result exhibits freer movement. 

The old time-worn device with the rubber band never 
fails to teach how to hold the pen correctly. Slipped over 
the four fingers and the pen, then stretched to fit closely 
behind the knuckles of the hand, the rubber substantially 
supports the pen at the first knuckle. 

Paper crunched into the palm coerces the cup shape, 
thereby preventing any pinched or taut sensation of the 
hand. 

One simple game afforded us real fun and from it we 
derived much benefit. The boys contest with the girls. 
As I pass among them in the course of the writing lesson, 
I observe the position of the right hand closely. If any 
should be turned on their side, I mark a cross in chalk on 
that desk. At the close of the period, we tally the score 
for each side. Losers applaud the winners. Variations 
can be played by changing the objectives, which take into 
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consideration the weak points of the class. 
position of the feet or body is scored. 

In extreme cases of obstinacy, I investigate the cause; 
then, in a simple way, attempt a corrective device. Only 
this year two such cases in the class have commanded my 
attention. 

I learned, in the one instance, that the first finger in- 
terfered seriously with the movement. Accordingly, I 
bound the forepart of this finger to the pen with tape, 
endeavoring to keep it in its proper place and in turn create 
an arm movement. Then I pulled the thumb up on the 
pen as high as it would go. This renders the thumb 
practically useless for finger movement. A marvelous 
improvement ensued after one such experiment in the 
penmanship period. 

The other child is simply unable to make the arm function 
for some unknown reason. Much practice on the “push- 
pulls” and “ovals” has not been in vain. These exercises 
at least tend to initiate movement, although the correction 
comes more slowly than with the first child. 

Last year I had but one such case. The child’s hand 
invariably turned on its side, impeding free movement. 
Merely individual attention for two or three minutes of 
each writing lesson helped materially in establishing the 
correct habit without further assistance. For a period of 
five months, twice a week, this child continued to receive 
such help. Then, movement came to her without any 
efort, apparently. Her teacher this year informs me that 
the acquired technique carried over into the fourth grade. 
However, there is a disposition on the part of the child to 
show a relapse in spurts. 

The movement once fairly well established, I insist on 
its use in all written work. In view of the stress upon 
movement, form is subordinated for the time. 

Yet form comprises a full share of preparation. 
to its lowest terms, the solution spells 


Sometimes the 


Reduced 


Size 
° Slant 
Shape 

Incidentally, I attribute primary importance to the size 
and slant of letters. By reference to the copy, proper 
conception of size can be impressed. Tracing over the 
copy with dry pen, and frequent comparisons of their 
letters with the copy, tend to build up a vivid, mental 
picture. Size can be regulated, in a large measure, too, 
by the spacing on the 
line. At the beginning 
of each exercise, I men- 
tion the number of exer- 
cises or words that should 
beonone line. (Thiscan 
easily be reckoned trom 
the space used by the 
printed copy.) Compar- 
ative height of letters 
also comes up for discus- 
sion when the occasion 
presents itself. 

An introduction to slant 
comes by way of the chil- 
dren’s suggestion. As I 
write an exercise on the 
blackboard, they watch 
for the lines that are 
ciphered the quickest. 
They decide on the single 
vertical ones, often re- 
ferred to as the “down” 
lines. They occur in 8, 


a —_—_wwwaeee SF — = 


f, h, etc. Quick move- 
ment produces a line 
more truly straight. On 


the board I demonstrate 
the necessity of uniform 
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slant; the children, subsequently, formulating this principle. 
A distinct advantage in having the children actually trace 
over my “down strokes” with vertical lines, is to instill 
a feeling for the sameness in slant. Writing in the air, 
with the pen in hand, permits the teacher to judge the 
character of the slant readily. 

The shape of letters demands more detailed study than 
either size or slant. The similarities in letters are noted; 
such as, the left curve in a and c; the right curve retraced 
in p, 7, on the one hand, and J, }, f, on the other. Fre- 
quently parts of letters help form others, not designated 
above. For illustration, a part of the letter m appears in 
h, p, x, 2; @ appears in d, g, g; and other like comparisons 
evolve themselves. The peculiarities of letters seem well 
worth mentioning; as, the flat top on a, and similarly 
formed letters; the point on 0; and the straight line on 
the side of k. The children enjoy marking these peculiari- 
ties on the board when occurring in the lessons — a, a, k. 

Before writing with pen and ink, the letters may be 
formed with the arm — fingers stiff — outstretched upon 
the desk. Then, too, the hand in regular writing position 
shapes the letters without pen. 

To arouse an incentive for good shape, the sections vie 
with each other. The best papers are privileged to occupy 
a conspicuous place in the room. As an occasional reward, 
I allow the characterization of a frog, rabbit, chicken, 
or other animal on the last line, all depending upon the 
exercise of the day. 

Criticisms which concern the class as a whole are illus- 
trated on the blackboard. Other mistakes of a less general 
nature are communicated to the individual in a whisper. 

Speed in writing, possibly, requires less attention than 
either of the other two factors, movements and form. 
When the writing seems to drag, I count for the children, 
or as a rare treat, sing in count. Later their ability permits 
them to assume this responsibility. But to serve its 
purpose as a count, the song must be familiar to the class, 
and the time suitable to the rhythmic movements of the 
exercise. I have found a number of useful selections 
among the nursery rhymes, folk songs, popular airs, and 
school Songs. “The Crooked Man” worked out m parti- 
cularly well; “Bah, Bah, Black Sheep,” 4; “Jack and 
jill,” a; and “The Muffin Man,” s. Even words can be 
rhythmically sung to count. 

Two fifteen-minute periods a week are devoted to pen- 
manship. Let me say that at no time do I separate the 
three factors — movement, form, and speed —as it may 
seem, but, as a matter of fact, all three enter into every 
lesson. Nevertheless, the degree of emphasis varies for 
each from time to time. 


Could Autumn Look on 
Springtime 


Could Autumn look on Springtime 
What would his blessing be 

For every glad bud weaving 
A gold mist on the tree, 

For every bright bud flushing 
The forest with soft fire? 

Could Autumn look on Springtime 
And bless the year’s desire? 


Could Springtime look on Autumn 
Nor feel his pulses beat 
More eagerly for all he reads 
In those dim eyes and sweet, 
— The dance of tinted blossoms, 
Green leaves where birdwings go, 
Brown drifts that seek still hollows, 
The promise of the snow? 
— Katherine Lee Bates 











Goldilocks 


Two Knitted Dolls 


Ettie Epstein, England 


HE dolls described in this article are known as Goldi- 
locks and Simple Simon. 

They can be made easily and cheaply and in many 
ways will be found a great improvement on the manufac- 
tured toy. 

Little children will be delighted to have them, fer they 
can be dressed and undressed so easily and they will be a 
perfect joy to the older ones to work. 


Goldilocks 


Simple Simon 


16” in length. 

The materials required for this doll are: 

1 small ball of Beehive Shetland Floss, No. 363. 

1 small ball of Teazle Wool, No. 121. 

4 bone knitting needles, No. 8. 

Flocks for filling. 

A doll’s mask,* No. 18A. 

1 set of arms and legs, with a groove at the top for 
fastening. 


To Knit the Doll 


Begin by casting on 38 stitches all round, having 19 on 
the first needle, 10 on the second, and 9 on the third. 

Knit for 38 rounds and then continue on the first needle 
only, 1 line plain and 1 line purl for 10 lines. 

Slip the remaining stitches on to one needle and knit 10 
lines again to bring them up to the first side. Arrange the 
knitting on three needles and knit 1 round. 


To Decrease for the Shoulder 


Narrow four times on every round as follows: 

On the first needle containing 18 stitches knit 1, take 
2 together, knit 13, take 2 together, knit 1. 

On the next needle knit 1, take 2 together, knit 7. 

On the third needle knit 6, take 2 together, knit 1. 

Narrow at each end of the knitting on every round until 
there are 14 stitches left. 

* Masks, arms and legs may be obtained from the National Doll 


and Glass Eye Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 13 Swan Street" 
Manchester, England. . 
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Cast off 3 stitches in the centre front for the neck and 
continue the remainder of the knitting on 2 needles. 

On the next line knit 1, make 1, by picking up a loop 
from the back, knit 9, make 1, knit 1. 

There should now be 13 stitches on the needle. 

Continue knitting 1 line plain and 1 line purl, increasing 
at each end of every line until there are 27 stitches. 

Then knit another 12 lines without increasing and proceed 
as for the heel of a stocking. 

Knit 17 stitches, take 2 together, turn the work round, 
purl 8 and take 2 together. 

There will now be a gap where the stitches have been 
taken together. 

Continue knitting in this way, always taking 2 stitches 
together at either side of the gap until 7 stitches remain, 
which are cast off. 


For the Legs 


Pick up 18 stitches at the casting on edge of the knitting 
and arrange on three needles. Knit 30 rounds and then 
cast off. Work in a similar way for the other leg. 


For the Arms 


Pick up 15 stitches from the opening left in the knitting, 
arrange on three needles and after working 18 rounds, 
cast off. 

Complete the knitting for the other arm in the same way. 


General Making Up 


When the knitting is completed, turn over on the wrong 
side and fasten off all loose ends. 

Slip the arms and legs into place, run a gathering thread 
through the knitting and fasten securely in the grooves. 

Fill up with flocks, beginning with the legs. Mould them 
to take a nice shape before filling the body and the arms. 
The head is filled up last of all. 

Insert the mask and stitch securely all round with a 
needle and strong cotton. 


For the Wig 


One of the most successful methods of making a wig is 
to use Teazel Wool. Cut a strip of muslin on the cross, 
about 4x1”, and cut the wool into strands 10” long. 
Stitch these down in the center of the muslin, covering the 
cut ends by other strands at right angles. 

Place the wig on to the doll’s head and stitch firmly. 
Brush over with a wire brush and clip, to give the head a 
pretty appearance. Tie round with a pale blue ribbon. 


Doll’s Dress 


The doll’s dress is a Magyar design, arranged in stripes 
of pink and white. 


Materials required: 
2 small balls of Baldwin’s Beehive Shetland Floss. 
No. 913 Pink. 
No. 51 White. 
4 bone needles, No. 8. 
1 yd. narrow lace for edging. 


Cast on 20 stitches in pink and knit 1 line plain and 
1 line purl throughout the knitting. 

Work as follows: 

5 lines pink; 2 lines white; 4 lines pink and cast on 
12 more; 1 line pink and cast on 12 more. 

There should now be 44 stitches altogether. 

Continue as follows: 

2 lines white; 5 lines pink; 2 lines white, 5 lines pink; 
2 lines white; 2 lines pink. 

On the third line knit 7 plain, cast off 20 and knit 17. 

On the fourth line purl 17, cast on 20 and purl 7. 

Fifth line plain. 

Continue with: 
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2 lines white; 5 lines pink; 2 lines white; 5 lines pink; 
2 lines white; 1 line pink. 

On the second line cast off 12 and knit 32. 

On the third line cast off 12 and knit 20. 

2 lines pink; 2 lines white; 5 lines pink and cast off. 

Join up the underarm seams and pick up 44 stitches 
round for the skirt. 

Arrange on three needles, 22 on the first, 11 on the second, 
and 11 on the third. Knit six rounds pink and two rounds 
white for 46 rounds. 

When joining in white, increase by one stitch at each 
side of the skirt. Increase by 10 stitches altogether and 
cast off 54 stitches. 

Sew the lace edging all round the dress to prevent it 
curling up, and also the neck opening and the sleeves. 


Shoes and Stockings 


The shoes and stockings are knitted.all in one, white and 
black wool being used for the purpose. 

Cast on 19 stitches in white and knit 28 rounds. Narrow 
twice after every 7 rounds until there are 11 stitches left. 

Join in black and increase by 1 at each side of the middle 
stitch on every round. When there are 17 stitches, cast off. 

Cut out two thicknesses of buckram to the shape of the 
doll’s foot and sew the knitted shoe all round. Work the 
second one in the same way to complete the doll. 


Simple Simon 


This doll has bright auburn hair and is dressed in dark 
knickers, bright green jersey and green hat. 

The shoes and stockings are worked in with the knitting 
for the body. 


Materials required: 


Baldwin’s Beehive 2-ply Shetland Floss. 
Natural No. 363. 
Gray, No. 1400. 
Dark Red, No. 359. 
No. 843 Teazel Wool for the hair. 
Mask, No. 18A. 
Arms. 
Flocks. 
Needles, etc. 


Method of Working 


Proceed as for the previous doll until knitting for the 
legs. Then work as follows: 

Pick up 19 stitches at the casting on edge, arrange on 
3 needles and knit 10 rounds in natural No. 368. 

Join in gray, knit 15 rounds and narrow (by taking 2 
stitches together) at each side of the middle stitch at the 
neck. 

Knit 7 rounds again, narrow. 

Knit 7 more rounds. 

There should now be 13 stitches all round. 

Join in red and increase at each side of the middle stitch 
on the center front, until there are 23 stitches all round. 

Cast off and stitch a buckram sole all round as for 
previous doll. 

Make up by filling well with flocks and stitching the mask 
into place. 


The Wig 


As this doll is to represent Simple Simon, his hair is 
short and parted at the side. 

Run a tacking line at the top of the head to mark the 
parting. 

Thread a darning needle with the Teazel Wool and work 
long stitches from the side parting to the neck all round. 

Brush over with a wire brush and cut one or two strands 
of the wool near the forehead to look like a‘ fringe. 






Doll’s Clothes 


Materials required for knickers: 
1 small ball of Beehive Scotch Fingering, No. 110, 4-ply. 
4 bone needles, No. 8. 


Cast on 42 stitches, knit 5 rounds in 2 plain, 2 purl and 
increase by 1 stitch as a guide for the center back. Knit 
the next 7 rounds plain and increase once at each side of the 
middle stitch. 

Knit 5 rounds, increase. 

Knit 5 rounds, increase. 

This makes 29 stitches all round. Slip off 24 stitches 
for the leg, arrange on 3 needles and knit 5 rounds. 

On the sixth round knit 1, take 2 together and finish the 
remainder of the round plain. 

(The narrowing, in every case, is worked at the center 
back.) 

Knit 5 rounds, narrow. 

Knit 5 rounds, narrow. 

Knit 5 rounds, cast off. 

Pick up the remaining 25 stitches and take 2 together at 
the center back, reducing the stitches to 24. 

Knit as for the first leg and cast off. Fasten all loose 
ends by. darning in on the wrong side. 


Materials required for jersey: 
Baldwin’s Beehive Shetland Floss. 
No. 418 Green. 
No. 51, White. 
4 needles, No. 8. 


Cast on 20 stitches in green for the back and knit 1 line 
plain and 1 line purl for 22 lines. 

On the twenty-third line cast on 10 stitches at each end 
of the needle for the sleeves. 

Knit 12 lines continuing the pattern. 

On the thirteenth line knit 14 stitches, cast off 12 and 
knit the remaining 14. On the fourteenth line knit 14 
stitches, cast on 9, making a total of 23, and work one 
section of the front, leaving the remaining stitches on the 
unused needle. 

Knit for 12 lines and cast off 10 stitches at the end for 
the sleeve. 

Work the other side of the front in the same way by 
casting on 9, knitting 12 lines and casting off 10 for the 
second sleeve. 

Arrange the stitches on one needle with a slight over- 
lapping (left hand side over right), at the front. 

This is done by knitting the 3 double stitches and reducing 
the number to 23. 

Knit for 22 lines and cast off. 

Stitch up the sides and sleeves, pick up 43 stitches all 
round and knit 8 rounds in white. 


Cuffs — Pick up 12 stitches at the sleeve edge, knit 5 
rounds in white and cast off. 

Collar — Pick up 25 stitches for the collar, knit a line 
plain and a line purl for 8 lines. Cast off. 

Hat — Cast on 48 stitches in green, arrange on 3 needles 
and knit 3 plain and 1 purl for 30 rounds. 

Cast off, draw up tightly and sew a woolly ball into the 
space at the top. 





Our Turn 


All summer long he was the king, 

And bossed the hens and everything; 
He chased us children out of breath; 
His gobbling scared us half to death. 


Thanksgiving’s here; we came to dine 
At grandpa’s, and the dinner’s fine. 
That turkey — well, it’s funny how 
We’re doing all the gobbling now! 
— Marjorie Dillon 
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Crimson Crest 
(A Phonic Story) 
Annie Locke McKinon, Ohio 


RIMSON CREST was hatched right in the middle of 
an elderberry bush. 

He was the largest one of four babies, and he was the 
first to climb to the edge of the nest. All he could say at 
first was “Pee-chee! Pee-chee!” so his father began at 
once to teach him the rest of red-bird language. 

“ Chip-chip-chip!’ 

“Wheat-wheat-wheat!’ 

“Here-here-here!” 

Crimson Crest would repeat softly, in his baby way, all 
that his father said, until at last he did so well that his 
father began to give him real music lessons. 

“Good cheer — Good cheer!”’ sang his father. 

“Coo cheer — coo cheer!’ echoed Crimson Crest. 

So he grew bigger and brighter every day, until one day 
he had grown so big and brave that he flew down to the 
Sparkling River and teetered and swung on the branch of 
a tree by the side of the rippling water. “Chip! Chip!” 
he called joyfully. Then his crest rose in astonishment 
as a soft, sweet voice from across the river called back, 
“Chip! Chip!” Again and again Crimson Crest called 
and always received the soft, sweet answer. He thought 
it was another red-bird like himself, calling from across the 
Sparkling River, until his father told him it was the voice 
of Echo, who lived on the other side of the water. Then, 
day after day, Crimson Crest played with Echo. “Wet 
year! Wet year!” he would whistle. “Wet year! Wet 
year!”” would come the echo from across the Sparkling 
River. 

Late in the fall the frost stripped the trees and bushes, 
leaving them bare and brown. The wind blew cold, 
“Whoooo000000! Whoooooccc00000!”” ~Then the leader 
of the red-birds gave the magic signal to his feathered 
followers, and all made ready for the long flight south. 
With the dusk they began to fly towards the warm South- 
land. Mile after mile they flew, till their breath fell short 
and their wings ached, and at last, one day, they settled 
in the warm country of Florida and the red-birds were at 
rest in their warm winter home. 

But Crimson Crest found an orange orchard, and there 
he made friends with a little girl and an old man. 

“Chip! Chip!” coaxed Crimson Crest. 

“Chip! Chip!” answered the little girl, giving him 
some crumbs. There he lived among the orange blossoms, 
away down south, for ever and ever so many happy days. 

But one day a gentle breeze brought him a warm breath 
of perfume. He lifted his crimson crest and listened. 

“Come back home! The Spring has come again!” 

Crazy with joy, Crimson Crest went flying through the 
orchard, for he knew it was time to start back home to the 
Northland, where Echo lived beside the Sparkling River. 
As the sun sank to rest in the west, Crimson Crest started. 
Day and night he flew, until one morning he came to his 
Sparkling River. and his home in the elderberry bush. 

“Good cheer! Good cheer! Right, right, right, right, 
right, right here!”’ he whistled. 

“Right, right here!”’ laughed Echo, from across the 
Sparkling River. And with a chuckle of happiness, 
Crimson Crest tucked his head under his wing, and took a 
nap, for he was very, very tired. 


Analysis 


The story of Crimson Crest can be used either in the fall, 
when the cardinals fly south, or in the spring, when they 
return to us. Make it clear, however, that in some of the 
warmer southern states, cardinals sometimes stay all winter. 


The Story Teller’s Page 
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One instance of this kind has even been noted in New York 
State. 

There is no more interesting bird to study than the 
cardinal. Children who have remained unmoved by other 
stories will respond enthusiastically to this one. 

Give the first ‘‘ Pee-chee” of Crimson Crest in a satisfying 
small thin voice, throwing the call as high into the head 
as possible. The “chip” should be sharp, clear-cut, almost 
metallic, the final “p” being a voiceless explosion. The 
words “Wheat” and “wet” are given in the same staccato 
way. 

There is great opportunity for contrast of voice quality, 
and of volume as well, in the giving of the father bird’s 
calls and the timid and hesitating responses of Crimson 
Crest. His calls to Echo and the resultant reply should 
train in a soft but clear and distinct return in the echo. 

There is also a chance to imitate the whistle of the wind, 
which part is one that any child will love to take. 

The last call is the finished call of the Cardinal. While 
it is necessary to give the voice calls because of the use of 
words, the children will be glad to whistle the song of the 
red-bird for you. 

A diagram of the slides of the voice used in giving 
the cardinal’s call will also serve in any of the other 
words he sings in the story. For instance, when he tells 
Echo of the “Wet year, wet year, wet, wet, wet, wet, wet, 
wet year!” When giving this call, be very careful in 
finishing the “ft” before the “y” in year, and do not make 
it “wet-cheer.”’ If you want to touch upon an interesting 
part of the future of Crimson Crest, tell about his sly little 
wife and his family, of whom he sings to the world, “See 
here, see here, here, here, here, here, here, see here!”’ Or, 
later when, with fatherly love and watchful care, he gives 
himself a brief moment of rest from his vigilance and croons 
softly and tenderly, “So dear, so dear, dear, dear, dear, 
dear, dear, so dear!”’ 

If possible, show the children a picture of orange blos- 
soms, and tell them about, the orange orchards down south. 


Story Study 
Vocal Drill — Bird Calls 
Red-bird ‘Good cheer!” 


“Wet year!” ; 
“Right, here right here, right, right, right, right, right, 
right here!”’ 


The whistling of the calls is fully as helpful as the vocal 
rendition. Any sounds representative of birds or animals 
are valuable for ear-training. They develop ability to 
listen, teach rhythm and train in quality and flexibility of 
voice. Give the child freedom in his own interpretation 
of sounds familiar to him, neither expecting nor demanding 
a correct representation. “The Child World Primer,” 
the “Song Primer” and “Song Series,” Book I, published 
by the A. S. Barnes Company, of New York, contain 
interesting and very correct bird calls. 


Echo Game 
“Chip! Chip!” (chip-chip—echo.) 
“Wet year! Wet year!” (Wet year! wet year! —echo.) 


“Good cheer! 


Good cheer! right, right, right, right, 
right, right here!” 


(Right, right here! — echo.) 


This game of echo helps throw the voice up and out, 
and puts emotion and feeling into the voice. Work out 
other words in an echo game, the teacher giving a sentence 
with proper inflection, pitch and quality of voice, and the 
child imitating. Develops close attention and precise 
imitation through joy. 

Tell the story of the little boy who went into the woods 
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to play. At last, in fun, he called loudly, “Hello!” 
“ Hello!’? came back the answer. The boy was startled. 
“There is some one in the woods,” he thought, “I’ll find 
them.” So again he called, saying, “Where are you?” 

“Where are you?” called the voice softly. 

“T am here!” answered the boy eagerly. 

“T am here!” repeated the other. 

“Where? Where?” shouted the boy. 

“Where? Where?” laughed the other. 

By this time the boy was angry, for he felt that he was 
being made fun of, so he cried, “You think you’re smart.” 

“Think youre smart,” came the reply. 

“T’ll show you! I’ll find you and thrash you. 
you!” cried the boy, in a rage. 

“T hate youl” came the answer. 

The boy raced through the woods, trying to find the 
hidden mocker, but no one was near. At last, crying with 
rage, he went home to his mother and told her his trouble. 
She smiled wisely and said, “Go into the woods again and 
try saying kind and pleasant things and see what happens. 
Then come back and tell me how it turns out.” 

The boy did this, calling, “Hello!” 

“ Hello!” 

Where are you?” 

“Where are you?” 

“T’m here.” 

“I’m here.” 

“Where, I want to play with you!” 

“play with you.” 

“T like you.” 

“T like you.” 

The boy was not angry now, and hurried home to his 
mother, who told him about Echo, who lives sometimes in 
the wood, sometimes behind the purple hills and sometimes 
aeross the Shining River. 


Physical Drill 


Watch standing position and breathing very carefully in 
the bird calls and the echo game, as an excellent opportu- 
nity here presents itself for correct placement of voice and 
full, deep breathing. 


I hate 


Vibratory Exercise of the Spine 


Sit leaning forward, or stand with slightly forward posi- 
tion of the body. Throw one arm back quickly and with 
force towards the spine. Alternate. Pinch shoulder blades 
together. Heads up. Relax. Do this three or four times, 
at intervals, for it warms up the back of the neck and helps 
throw off a cold. Use with this exercise any word that needs 
explosive treatment, as, “good,” “Chip,” “big,” or “dig.” 


For the Teacher 


“Ch” as in “Chip” and “Cheer.” 

Some claim that “Ch” is a compound of “t” and “sh.”’ 
A very careful study of the position of the vocal organs 
proves the contrary, as the tongue in the “ch” is against 
the interior ridge of the upper gum, while in the “t” 
position it is just back of the upper teeth, the “sh” position 
being still farther back in the mouth. So, taking the 
correct position and forcing the breath between the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, the voiceless and explosive “ch” 
results. Prolong the final sound in “church” and demon- 
strate the position to your own satisfaction. Practice: 
chaste, child, cheer, chip, each, reach, lunch, bench. 

Some teachers suggest that a comparison be made 
between the “ch” sound in the words and the “sh” sound, 
but experience has established that the sound of “ch” 
only should be given, and that repeated a number of times 
correctly by the teacher. Follow this with the game of 
the engine “ch-ch-ch,” and the correct sound will be 
developed through play. 


“W” as in “wet.” 


“‘W” is purely an English consonant. It is a breath 
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sound, an incomplete articulation. The lips slightly con- 
tract and take the position of the sound of “oo” as in 
“moon.” Round the lips without bringing them into 
contact. This consonant position must be maintained, 
or the words “woe,” “was,” “wet” will degenerate into 


the slovenly or blurred “OO-oe,” “OO-as,” or “OO-et.” 


“E” as in “end.” 

This should be a sound of pure resonance. Tip of the 
tongue should be behind the lower front teeth and the sides 
of the tongue against the upper teeth, at a point midway 
between the front and back vowel chamber. Then the 
lifting of the middle tongue to high middle position for the 
sound of “‘e”’ as in “end,” divides the vowel chamber into 
two equal compartments. 


“T” as in “right.” 

Some teachers contend that the long sound of “i” is a 
compound sound, either “a + i” or “i+ e.’’ Authorities, 
however, say nothing about two sounds. Why expend 
extra effort in teaching the two sounds, when the application 
of the method to the word “bright” gives the ridiculous 
result, “ Bra-ight” or “brieght.”” A smooth-flowing enunci- 
ation is what is desired. Keep the tongue as flat as possible, 
lifting just a trifle at the end of the sound. Keep the action 
in the front of the tongue, not back, and let the tongue, 
not the jaw, perform the action. 


Results 


Ear-training. 

Resonance and carrying power. 
Training in pitch and inflection. 
Establishment of pure quality of tone. 
Continuity of brexth. 

Smoothness of tone. 


The Spring that Bubbled Over 


Blanche A. Allen, Minnesota 


A little spring upon the hillside began to bubble. It 
bubbled and bubbled, until it bubbled over and spilled 
upon the ground. Down the hillside it ran. 

As it ran, it turned to say good-bye to the little spring. 
It was sorry to leave its hillside home, but glad to be free 
to run and leap over the ground. Again and again it 
turned to look back at the little spring. Soon it had made 
a very crooked path for itself. 

On its way it met another little stream which seemed to 
be ina great hurry. “Where are you going, little stream?” 
asked the hillside brook. 

“T am trying to find my way to the sea,” said the stream. 
“Can you tell me the way?” 

“No,” said the brook, “but if you will come with me, 
I will help you to find it.”” The stream jumped into the 
brook, and away they ran on together, making a larger 
pathway for themselves. 

Soon they met another little stream trying to find its 
way to the sea. “Is this the way to the sea?” it asked. 
“T have been trying all day to find the way.” 

“T cannot tell you the way,” said the little brook. 
“But if you will come with me, I will help you to find it.” 
The little stream ran into the brook and the three went 
merrily on. 

The brook rippled over the stones and soft mosses, 
singing happily to itself: 


We’re so happy to be free, 
We are running to the sea. 
If the way seems very long, 
We will gladden it with song. 


The little birds came to the brook to drink of its cool 
water. Gay little flowers along its banks nodded their 
heads and looked at their sweet faces. Happy boys and 
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girls came to wade. So the little brook was never lonely. 
Other streams joined it on its way and it grew wider and 
deeper and ran more and more swiftly. 

At last it came to a steep cliff. It was so frightened it 
wanted to stop. But it was running too swiftly. Over the 
cliff it. went, falling down, down, down, with a great roar. 
As soon as it touched the ground, it ran on swifter than 
before. 
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Many days it ranalong. Sometimes its way was through 
grassy meadows, sometimes through the cool shady woods. 

Early one bright morning it saw a great stream flowing 
silently along. “Oh!” said the brook, “that is a river! 
It will carry us into the sea.” Into the river ran the 
brook and was carried down to the great ocean. 


Small beginnings make great endings. 


Song Fairies at School _ Ill 


Winifred M. New, Canada 


Further Technical Work 


“WONDER if the same principle of absorption holds 
good as the work advances,” thought the primary 
teacher. “TI don’t see why it shouldn’t. Let me see! 

The next item consists of the notes of the scale. That 

won’t do very well for commands, but it must be something 

that they hear at least once a day. I know! The very 
thing!” And so the opening was started. 


4. 4 
‘— oS om 4. 4 a 4 + if] 
nal i + | 
if L Lt if 
T t 


All the children in their places, with clean hands and shining faces. 























This was used at roll call each morning, and as the 
children’s ears were now becoming keener in perception 
of musical sounds, it was not necessary for them to hear 
it so many times a day as when we were learning the doh 
chord. 

“But that is not all,” continued the teacher, looking at 
her syllabus; “to imitate the teacher’s pattern in sol-fa-ing 
simple phrases of three or four tones to lah (individual 
work), now that obviously cannot be taught by absorption, 
as it will be comparatively new every time. As I am 
committed to the natural method, I suppose it will have 
to be either a story or a game. To make doubly sure, we 
will try both.” 

So next followed the Echo Story and the Echo Game. 


The Echo Story 


One fine day in spring, I went for a walk in the woods. 
My dog; was with me, for he always loved that walk. 
He liked to chase rabbits, or to start up grouse or deer, and 
I had to be calling him back all the time. 

“Jack! Jack!” I would say, “Come back!” And 
back he would scamper. This day he seemed to run about 
more than ever, and when I thought he had been far 
enough I called: 


“Jack, come back.” 








But before he had time to come, I heard a gentle voice 


answer: 


pp “Jack, come back.” 


Poor Jack! he didn’t know which way to turn, so I called 
again: 


) a 


Soe TE 


“Come here, Jack.” 





And again came the gentle reply: 


> 


“bso 


pp “Come here, Jack.” 





Jack stopped, puzzled, looking first at me and then 
towards where the other voice had sounded. I determined 
to try once more, so I called: 





“Come here, good dog.” pp “Come here, good dog.” 


came the same gentleYreply. I did not call again, but 
walked on to see where the sound came from, and Jack, 
seeing me go, decided to go, with me. 

“Now, old fellow,” I said to him, “let’s tell Mr. Echo 
we are coming to see him.” So I called out: 





“May I see you?” 


eae 


pp “TI see you.” 


came the answer. . 

“Oh, you do, do you?” said I. “Well, then, I’m going 
to find out where you are.” And on we went. I kept 
calling now and then, and Echo kept answering. This is 
something of what we said: 


“Where are you?” PP uwhere are you?” *] am_ here.” PP «tT am here.” “Show me your - self.” 





PP. 


“Show me your-seli.” “] am _ here.” 


“I am here.” “I don’t see you.” “{ don’t see you.” 


Well, we went on. I kept calling, and Echo kept answer- 
ing, and for all I know, we might have been talking yet, 
only — we came to a big, high rock. 

“Ha! Ha!” thoughtI. “NowIknow! You are hiding 
behind there!” Jack and I went on, until we were able 
to go round to the back of the rock. We called Echo again, 
but there was no answer, so I think Echo must have been a 
fairy, and had disappeared or flown away when she heard 
us coming. Jack thinks maybe she is a bird; but whatever 
she is, we can never tell, for though we have often heard 
her calling since that day, we have never, never seen her, 
even once. 


The Echo Game 


You can play this game many different ways. This is 
one of them: 

Choose three players, Echo, Jack, and Jack’s Master or 
Mistress. The last character is the most difficult, and 
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the teacher has to choose herself for the part for some time, 
unless there is a very musical child in the class, as there 
sometimes is. Echo hides in a corner, behind a table, 
or somewhere suitable. Jack and his mistress go for a 
walk. Jack runs away, and his mistress calls him. Each 
time she calls, Echo imitates, as in the story, and poor 
Jack scolds from one to the other in perplexity. As the 
two approach Echo’s hiding place, she slips away without 
being seen. Briefly, this is a dramatization of the story. 


Another Way This follows the first game. Another day 
Jack and his Mistress have another talk with Echo. The 
Mistress calls out different words, as may occur to her at the 
time, but always they are sung in tune, and never more 
than four at a time. Echo answers each time. Jack may 
bark and be answered by Echo. Then the Mistress may 
call out sounds, not necessarily true words, and so, very 
easily, the sounds chosen may be the sol-fa names. 


AnotherGame Childrenformaring. One is blindfolded. 
The teacher sings several notes, pointing to a child, and the 
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child pointed to imitates. The blindfolded one points in 
the direction of the singer, and says his name. If correct, 
the singer takes the place of the one in the center. After 
a little practice, the center child may be the one to sing 
first, instead of the teacher. 


Catching the Echo This is.a little more exciting. The 
catcher is blindfolded, and as Echo imitates the notes of the 
singer (who may be either the teacher or the catcher), the 
catcher tries to find and hold Echo, guided by the sound 
of her voice. Then, when caught, Echo’s real name must 
be given by the catcher before the two change places. 
This is based on the old game of “Reuben and Rachel.” 


Choosing the Echo It isa form of camouflage to call this a 
game; really it is a test of skill in patterning phrases. , 
Nearly all the children will want to be Echo in the other 
games, and by way of finding out who will make the best 
one, the teacher sings a few notes, choosing a child to 
imitate her. Many children may be tested, and the best 
chosen for Echo in the next game. 


Songs Illustrating this Method of Presenting Rote Singing 
Fall Song 





Autumn winds are calling, 
For the fall is here, 

Golden leaves are falling, 
Winter time is near 


Pretty flowers are dying, 
For the fall is here, 

Birds are southward flying, 
Winter time is near. 


Thanksgiving 


Father grain is reaping, 
For the fall is here, 

Birds and frogs are sleeping, 
Winter time is near. 


Squirrels nuts are needing, 
For the fall is here, 

Hungry bears are feeding, 
Winter time is near. 


Song 





Thanksgiving time is here again, 
Thanksgiving for the harvest. 

Thank you, thank you, thank you, thank you, 
Thank God for the harvest. 


Other verses: 


For the corn, for the potatoes, for the pumpkins, for the apples; etc., ad lid. 


Thanksgiving time is here again, 
Thanksgiving for the tall grain, 

Thank you, thank you, thank you, thank you, 
Thank God for the tall grain. 
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Ideas to Try 


Using the Material at Hand 
Rufus M. Reed, Kentucky 


Many teachers often lament the lack of facilities and 
equipment for teaching nature, music, etc., in rural schools, 
when ofttimes there is a world of usable material in reach, 
if the teacher is observant and wide-awake to find it. 

One teacher went into a rural school to teach, and on the 
first day he asked the pupils to sing “America” and other 
school songs, and he was much grieved at the poor singing 
of the pupils, and at the lack of suitable books containing 


. the choice school songs. Later, he directed his attention 


to a large school chart standing in one corner of the school- 
room. It.cost the County Board of Education several 
hundred dollars to place it in the school, and it had never 
been used by previous teachers. This teacher decided to 
turn through the chart to see what it contained, and was 
both surprised and glad to find the songs, “America,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Star Spangled Banner,” and “Home, 
Sweet Home.” After that, he used the chart for a few 
minutes’ drill in singing these songs every morning. 

He needed material for teaching nature study. In the 
desks of one of the seats he discovered a nest of four baby 
wrens. The old wrens had entered the schoolroom through 
a hole in the window, and had built the nest. The old 
birds would not feed their young while school was in 
session, so the young wrens were soon disturbing the quiet 
of the room with their incessant cries for food. The 
teacher then had the scholars adopt the nest of young birds, 
and play the part of mother bird to them. About every 
hour, the pupils would go out and collect bugs and worms 
to feed them. This would still their hunger for a little 
while. Some of the pupils would open their dinner pails 
and take out tiny crumbs for them. The teacher used this 
family of young wrens to teach the children to love and 
care for the birds, and also he utilized them for teaching 
nature study and language. He would let the whole 
school look on while one of the pupils fed the baby wrens. 


Not a pupil in that school tried to molest or harm the. 


wrens in any way. Yes, the resourceful teacher can often 
find a world of usable material lying right at hand. 





Socialized Spelling 
Elizabeth Miller 


Our daily average in spelling is always in the nineties 
and often is ninety-eight. 

By using the following device, you will find that there 
is no chance for the interest to lag, as the work is both 
intensive and “snappy.” 

After the words have been developed on the board 
(usually ten) eight groups of three pupils each (with spelling 
books) take places at sides and in back of the room. One 
child in each group spells all of the words in the lesson 
(given out in turn by other two pupils). The second child 
then takes his turn, followed by the third. All groups 
work at the same time. As each group finishes, it is 
replaced by another. All of this can be done without any 
disturbance whatever, as pupils spell in whispers and move 
on tiptoe. In this way, every pupil has a chance to spell 
the entire lesson. : 

While the various groups ‘are spelling, the children in 
seats play the following game: One pupil comes to the 
front of the room and says: “I am thinking of a worc.” (one 
chosen from list on board). The pupils in seats raise their 
hands and—one at a time—are called on to recite, 
saying, “Is it c-o-l-o-n-e-l— colonel”? (If this happens 
to be the word chosen.) If not correct, the pupil-teacher 
will say, “No, it is not c-o-l-o-n-e-l — colonel,” and will 


call on another child, who will choose a different word. 
If correct, the boy or girl in charge will say, “Yes, it is 
c-0-l-o-n-e-1 — colonel,” and the one,who asked the ques- 
tion will take his place as pupil-teacher and go on with the 
game. 

With a room of forty-eight pupils, a ten-minute period is 
required for the entire class to recite and |the results are 
marvelous. 





Teaching Conversational 
English 
Flora J. Heagy, Oklahoma 


Many teachers, as well as pupils, find conversationa |] 
English difficult. I make it easy for pupils and teacher 
by these two methods. 

Every normal child likes a story. I tell one such as 
“The Greedy Cat,” “The Pig Brother,” or, to the older 
pupils, “The Selfish Giant.” Then we have three minutes’ 
silence, after which some child will tell the story to me. 
Then another will tell it to the class. The children will 
volunteer. In fact, after a few stories are told, all will 
volunteer at once. Sometimes I have a child, who can 
read well, read the story to the class. 

Next to stories, children like pictures. Excellent prints 
of famous paintings may now be bought at low cost. 
I buy one large picture for the bulletin board or the wall, 
and enough small ones for each pupil. Any of Landseer’s 
pictures are good. The children like them and will tell 
animal stories that they have read. Often they will take 
up one whole period just telling stories that are suggested 
to them by the picture. Rosa Bonheur’s pictures are just 
as popular with the children. They want to hear about 
her life and her pets again and again. 

When I use a picture by either of these artists, I put a 
number of prints of their painting on the wall and the 
children talk about them and choose which they like best. 
Sometimes we make up stories about the pictures. “Song 
of the Lark” is a favorite. A picture like this, giving a 
picture of happy peasant life, I have the children compare 
with some of Millet’s peasants, as, “A Woman Churning,” 
“Planting Potatoes,” and “The Water Carrier.” I have 
them tell which they like best and why they like it. I hang 
the large picture on the bulletin board a few days before 
I want to use it. All the children have time to look at it 
carefully before the lesson. I give one of the small pictures 
to each child. Then we go over the picture carefully, 
each child telling what they see that interests them. Then 
they ask questions about the picture that they wish. 
I add anything which may have been omitted in their 
questioning, as telling them about the larks singing above 
the clouds, so sweet and clear that it can be heard without 
its being seen, the peasant life of France, and sometimes 
about the life of the author. Then I have one child tell 
all about the picture, then another. In this way, three or 
four will tell the story, each one giving it better. The 
next day we paste the small pictures on paper and write a 
composition for a language lesson. 





Try These 
Elizabeth Miller 


1 Morning Exercises 


Compliment pupils each day on something especially 
thoughtful they did the day before. In this way, the entire 
class will soon learn how toe accept compliments gracefully. 


For example: 
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Teacher It was very nice of you, Harry, to pass the book 
to our visitor. 

Pupil Thank you, Miss ——, I thought she might like 
to look it over. 


2 Paragraph Work 

Send a pupil to the windew where he can see something 
interesting going on. When he returns to his seat, have 
him tell what he saw. For example: 

“ As I looked out of the window, I saw an automobile. 
It was a Packard Sedan with yellow wheels. A chauffeur 
was driving the car. On the back seat were two girls 
about five years of age. They had curly hair and did not 
wear hats. I think they were taking a pleasure ride, 
as they seemed very happy.” 


3 Rhythm 

In gymnastic work, during the five-minute “Setting-up 
Drill” or “The Daily Dozen,” have the pupils keep time 
to the music of the triangle played by a boy who stands in 
the front of the room. He may choose the pupil who does 
the best work to take his place the following day. 


4 A Reading Device 


Have pupils come to the front of the room and read and 
act out the character parts in a story in the reading book. 
The rest of the class may read aloud the descriptive parts. 
In this way all are interested. 


5 Rest Period 


Have pupils sit perfectly still (with eyes closed) for one 
minute. Then have them tell what sounds they heard. 


6 By Way of Encouragement 

Once in a great while allow dull pupils to correct the 
arithmetic and spelling papers. In this way, they can see 
the work done by the rest of the class, and at the same 
time know that they are of service to the teacher. 


7 In Connection with the Language Work 

Begin each language lesson with a statement on “ Polite- 
ness.” In the grammar grades a question on this subject 
may be asked one day, a command given another morning, 
and an exclamation a third day. 


8 Relaxation 


Windows open. 

a Have pupils stand, take a deep breath and blow 
gently — imitating blowing bubbles. 

b Take a deep breath and give three short, quick puffs 
— blowing out a candle. 

c¢ Take a deep breath and give one strong blow — 
blowing up a paper bag. Clap hands — bag bursts. 


9 To Improve the Music 


At least once a term, take the children to the hall for 
an hour of music. Make use of the songs and exercises 
taught during the quarter. For instance: a quartette may 
be chosen to sing one of the songs. Two boys may sing 
a two-part selection. Then there may be solo work, a 
semi-chorus, and unison songs. This will encourage all to 
do their best. 


10 Birthdays 

On the first day of each month, paste gold stars on the 
calendar for the children who have birthdays that month. 
On these days, allow the fortunate pupil to be captain of 
his line, to pass the papers, to choose a game, etc. 


11 A Reward of Merit 

Count the “100” papers each day (boys and girls sepa- 
rate). The group having the most “100’s” will have the 
pennant for the day — a blue pennant for the girls, a red 
one for the boys. 
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12 {Something to Work for 
If a pupil has an especially high average in any subject, 
have his classmates sing the following song, using his name: 





We cheer Harry Wilbur, we cheer Harry Wilbur, 

We cheer, cheer, cheer, we cheer for Harry Wilbur, 
And because he is so fine, we cheer him all the.time, 
We cheer, cheer, cheer Harry Wilbur. 


13 Something Different 
Write a paragraph of five sentences, using the following 


words: 
Longfellow books 
Cambridge poems 
fireplace Alice 
easy chair Allegra 


14 Making Others Happy 

In cases of serious illness, have pupils bring money for 
flowers for the child who is ill. Then have each boy and 
girl write a message on a card which he has made and 
decorated during the drawing lesson. Tie one card to each 
spray and send to classmates. The forty different messages 
and blossoms will certainly cheer the invalid. 


15 Closing Exercises 
Have pupils sing “Taps” just before going home at night. 





Day is done, gone is the sun, 

From the fields, from the hills, from the sky, 
All is well, safe at rest, 

God is nigh. 





Some Practical Things to Do 
Rufus M. Reed, Kentucky 


Recently in my school, I became disgusted at the poor 
results when I asked some of my pupils to point to the 
cardinal points. So I determined to teach them thoroughly 
the directions. I procured a compass from an old-time 
surveyor (it was. the kind that operates on a Jacob’s staff 
and has slits and holes to look through). I set it up on the 
floor of the schoolroom, and I then established north, south, 
east, and west points, letting the pupils drive up tacks 
temporarily in the floor. The next day, I had the pupils 
bring in some paint, and at our north point we painted 
an arrow pointing north, and where I set the compass we 
painted a circle. We also painted the location of the 
other points. I then had the pupils stand on the circle 
and face in the direction of the arrow, and raise the right 
hand toward the east and the left hand toward the west. 
I then used the points for teaching the division of the circle, 
north and south pole, rotation of the earth, etc. I shall 
have occasion to use my points almost every day in the 
schodlroom. 

An interesting game may be played by having the 
pupils stand on the circle, and after being blindfolded and 
turned around a few times, asking them to point toward 
north. The pupils will soon develop a sense of direction 
by means of discovering a genius for civil engineering among 
the boys. Who knows? 

I took the compass out into the schoolyard and placed 
four permanent stakes for the cardinal points. At noon 
each day I have a pupil to stand at the south stake and 


note the direction of shadow. 
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Will you come for a walk with me, 

A walk with me, a walk with me? 

Will you come for a walk with me 
Along the (Boston Road)? 


Yes, I’ll come for a walk with you, 

A walk with you, a walk with you, 

Yes, I’ll come for a walk with you 
Along the (Boston Road)? 


Will you come for a dance . 
Yes, I’ll come for a dance . 
Will you come for a skip . 
Yes, I’ll come for a skip . 
Will you come fora run . 
Yes [’ll come fora run . 


Old Rhyme Game—“ Will You Comer” 
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9 Now, will you come to tea with me’ 
To tea with me, to tea with me? 
Now will you come to tea with me, 

In my little home? 


10 Yes, I’ll come to tea with you 
In your little home. 


Directions 


Boys stand ‘in inner ring, facing girls. 

Verse 1— One beckons the other, and points to road. 

Verse 2— Boys and girls go round the ring in pairs. 

Verses 3-8 — As before, changing the action. 

Verse 9 — One beckons the other invitingly. 

Verse 10 — They go round in pairs, and then sit down facing each 
other for tea. 
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English Singing Games 
Bertha L. Swope 


Directions for Game 


All join hands in a ring and dance round very fast, singing the 
first three lines of the song. At the beginning of the last line, they 
suddenly come to a standstill, and then jump very deliberately four 
times, once on each beat of the seventh bar of the music. 


On the first beat of the last bar, they all sink to the ground as they 
sing the word “sea” (see illustration). The game is then repeated. 


The Gallant Ship : 








Three times a-round went our gal-lant ship, And three times a-round went she, 


three times a-round went our gal-lant Ship, And we sink to the bot-tom of the 





Jack Frost* 


The door was shut, as doors should be, And here are little boats, and there 
Before you went to bed last night, Big ships with sails spread to the breeze, 
Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, And yonder palm trees waving fair 
And left your window silver white. On islands set in silver seas. 
He must have waited till you slept; And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And not a single word he spoke, And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
But penciled o’er the panes and crept And fruit and flowers and all the things 
Away again before you woke. You see when you are sound asleep. 
And now you cannot see the hills For creeping softly underneath 
Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; The door when all the lights are out, lf 
But there are fairer things than these Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe, » 
His fingers traced on every pane. And knows the things you think about. 
Rocks and castles towering high; He paints them on the window-pane, 
Hills and dales and streams and fields; In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And knights in armor riding by And when you wake you see again 
With nodding plumes and shining shields. The lovely things you saw in dream. 
— Gabriel Setoun 


*Reprinted from Lucas’s “Book of Verses for Children,” by kind permission of the publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 
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Listening to the First Thanksgiving Proclamation 
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The white man leaves, etc. 


A Pilgrim Play — A Project 


(A pageant to celebrate the landing of the Pilgrims) 


Teacher’s Aim 


1 To make the past real. 

2 To combine the different subjects so as to provide 
real problems and situations in the schoolroom that the 
children feel anxious to solve. 

3 To provide a chance for initiative and organization. 


Pupil’s Aim 
1 To learn about the Pilgrims so that they may give 


the pageant. 
2 To provide entertainment for others. 


The first lessons in this work were entirely conversational. 
The children were told something about the Pilgrims, also 
about the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebrations throughout 
the country. They were given this question to think 
about until the next day: “How can we celebrate the 
landing of the Pilgrims?” 

In the next lesson, the children gave their ideas. Most 
of them wanted to give a play. It was next decided that 
the children might try to write the play. One boy was very 
anxious to start his at once. Of course, he soon found that 
he did not know enough about the Pilgrims to write a play. 
This furnished a good motive for the work in history. 
Following are some of the outlines used. 


Life in Scrooby 


1 Work and trades of Pilgrims. 
‘2 Religion. 

3 Secret meetings. 

4 Cruel treatment. 

5 Decision to leave England. 


Life in Holland 


1 Time spent. 

2 Work in Holland. 

3 Kind treatment by Dutch. 

4 Reasons for leaving. 

Marrying into Dutch families. 

Children learning Dutch language. 

Dutch people were too merry. 

Couldn’t buy much land from Dutch. 
Wanted a land of their own. 

Wanted to be missionaries among Indians. 


“oe QAaoes 


The Voyage to America 
1 Departure from Holland. 
2 Trouble at England. . 
3 The voyage. 


4 Compact on ship. 
5 Sighting land. 


Landing 


1 Women’s work. 

2 Men’s explorations. 

3 Landing at Plymouth. 

4 Reasons for selecting Plymouth. 


Settlement 


1 Building homes. 
2 Winter hardships. 


Indiana 


1 Indian friends. 

2 Treaty with Massasoit. 

3 Helpful ideas from Indians. 
4 Trouble with Canonicus. 


First Thanksgiving 


Reasons for first Thanksgiving. 

Preparations of women. 

Preparations of men. 

The feast. 

Comparison of first Thanksgiving with the way we 
celebrate. 


ee 


Several periods were taken for dramatization. Each 
child was allowed to choose a scene, plan for presenting it, 
and was allowed to select the players. For one lesson the 
children imagined they were Pilgrims, or some one living 
at that time, and wrote letters to friends in England and 
Holland. 

After a map study of the New England States the 
children found that the Pilgrims had not settled in an 
ideal farming section and that they would more likely do 
some kind of manufacturing. A study was then made of 
fishing, lumbering and making of shoes and leather articles. 
This served very nicely for geography, since these three 
studies for 5B work are outlined 

In this work, Pilgrim methods were contrasted with 
modern ones. 

For literature, “The Courtship of Miles Standish” was 
read for appreciation lessons. For several lessons each 
child took a history from the reading table, selected what 
he thought would be interesting about the Pilgrims ard 
read to the class. 

The song, “America, the Beautiful,” whi 
the play, was learned in music class. 


Drawing work was furnished by making programs, 


as used in 
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Iagoo explains 


Each child made a program, which he gave to his mother, 
or a visitor, when the play was given. The girls prepared 
their costumes at home. Hats and helmets for the boys 
were made from pasteboard. These were blackened with 
shoe polish. Collars were made with drawing paper. 

The writing of the play furnished plenty of material for 
language. Every child contributed something. 

About six weeks’ time was required for the completion of 
the project. 


Scenes from Pilgrim Life 
SCENE I 


(Wm. Brewster’s home in Scrooby. Mr. Brewster is reading 
Bible, Mrs. Brewster is spinning, Jonathan whittling.) 


Wm. Brewster Fix the chairs quietly, Jonathan, for the 
secret prayer meeting to-night. Be sure to place the old 
armchair for Pastor Robinson. 


(Jonathan arranges chairs.) 


Mary Brewster Hark! I hear footsteps outside. Per- 
haps the spies are near. Jonathan, go to the window to see 
who is there. ”“I'was just last week that spies took Thomas 
Hopkins to prison. William, I fear you may be taken 
yourself. 

Wm. Brewster Oh, Mary, don’t fear! We will trust in 
God. “Choose ye this day whom ye shall serve. As for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Jonathan Brewster I hear’ footsteps. 


(Signal — Three raps.) 


Mary Brewster Quick, Jonathan, unbar the door! ’Tis 
our friends. Did you not hear the signal? 


(Friends enter, hurriedly.) 


Wm. Brewster Good evening, friends, and welcome. 
But why do you look so frightened? 

Pastor Robinson Oh! we saw a spy! 

John Carver I think we shall have to go to some other 
land where we can worship the way we think best. 

Mrs. Carver Let us go to Holland. There we can 
worship the way we think best. 

Edward Winslow Why not go to America? 

Mrs. Carver The Indians might kill us. Did you not 
hear about John Smith being captured by the Indians and 
almost killed? 

John Carver Holland is nearer. Let us go there. 


(Signal — Three raps. Enter Hopkins.) 


Mary Brewster Thomas Hopkins! We thought you 
were in jail, 





“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 


Thomas Hopkins 1 escaped to tell you the king’s 
spies know of this meeting. Quick! Quick! They come! 
There is no way to escape but by the secret passageway. 


(People hide. Jonathan scatters chairs. Loud knock. 
“Open in the name of King James.” Mr. Brewster opens 
door. Spies enter.) 


Spy I was told there is to be a meeting here to-night. 
Where are the people who are to attend? 

Wm. Brewster Do you see anyone? 

Spy We will search. 


(Search, but do not find anyone.) 


Spy We will go this time. 
spies. 


But beware! There are 


(Spies leave. People come from hiding places.) 


Wm. Brewster Friends, that was a narrow escape. 
Let us go to Holland soon. If John Carver will see about 
getting a ship, I will let all the other people know. Good- 
night. 

All Good-night, Mr. Brewster. 


ScENE II 


(Wm. Bradjord’s home in Holland. Mrs. Bradford at 
work. Enter Mr. Bradford.) 


Dorothy Bradford Are you tired to-night, William? 
How are you getting along with your farming? 

Wm. Bradjord Not very well, Dorothy, because I 
haven’t enough land. I asked Herr Schneider to-day, 
and he will not sell any more land. 


(Knock at door. Enter Pastor Robinson, Priscilla Mullins 
Miles and Rose Standish, Friends greet each other.) 


Priscilla Mullins O Mrs. Bradford, did you hear about 
the wedding? Prudence Chilton married Peter Van Tassel 
last week. 

Dorothy Bradjord Prudence Chilton married! How 
foolish for our girls to marry the Dutch boys! I do not 
like the idea. Do you think it very wise for us to stay 
here and have our boys and girls marry into Dutch families? 

Pastor Robinson I do not like the idea. 

Dorothy Bradjord By the way, did you see anything of 
James? 


(Enter James Bradjord and Dutch boy and girl.) 


James Bradjord Mutter! Mutter! May I go out to 
play? We learned a new game to-day. 
Dorothy Bradjord What kind of game is it? 
James Bradjord Kit and Kat will play it for you, 
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“PRANG PRODUCTS” 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


For 66 Years the Standard of Quality 


All Prices are NET— No Discount — Postage Extra 


PRANG 
MODELIT 


The “‘Better’’ Modeling Clay 





Prang ‘“‘Modelit” Clay . Net 
IS 5 5 F656 td os mnie wierasien acceiee baimaio’ $ .30 
i hci, taio ed dace coe sacs aes ow edens 35 

Prang “Water Colors” 

Box No. 3A, four hard colors, per doz. ................ 3.00 
Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, per doz. ............ 3.75 

Prang “Crayonex” 

ES, sos wn ws ed ceccwaes ¥ncaeceuswes .04 
aL MS ROD 8. obec. cha see dices endeacs 08 

Prang “Stixit” _ 
ne EERO CELE Peet CU TT Eee CTT 90 
i nid ticipate a0.0444civies di moanecateses® 1.50 
EE ce cae LG 66 Sis 0h 6k ese SHS KS ashe ORs 60 

Prang “Construction Papers” 

9 x 12 Assorted package, 100 sheets ..............006. 25 

Prang ”Enginex” Poster Papers 
9 x 12 Assorted package, 100 sheets .................. 30 

Prang “Prismex’”’ papers. New 
9 x 12 Assorted package, 50 sheets ...............000. 50 

Prang White “Manila” Paper 
EE Gin cco UEON Acie snel devawhsoebeesenene .20 

Prang “Enamelac” 

ID, 6 hab sn dip kes 4028040800 6408000 .20 
“Complete Outfit,” 6 colors, Brushes in Box .......... 2.00 

Prang “Juteen” Crochet Twine 
EE TE GR WIN bc d:kign's c tecdvececvscreccece 40 

Prang “Ivorene”’ 
ee ace hie aah el kainate «tg ae eke 30 

Prang “Lincoln Logs” Building Blocks 
CO cans Sard v gro bciele web 060 <ueetee 1.00 

Prang “Stick Printing Box” 

Hinged TIN BOX, 3 colors, 6 sticks ..............04. 15 


Prang “Weaving Mats” . 
Made from Construction paper-ready for cutting 8 x 8 in. 
I POON 6 noo 60 56. c5 0Ts0cebcveseseenecé 15 


**Manual Arts Tablets” 
5 Tablets of Educational Handwork for Primary Grades, per Tablet .40 
Prang “Color Charts” 


Complete set 1-8 (hand-colored) ...............00000- 2.00 
Prang “Mounting Book” 

EE a END o.. 5 pss cic owe vb ceeeeesesesen .20 
Prang “Portfolios” 

Paper, 10 x 14, folded, each .........cccccccescsccees .08 

Cloth, 10 x 14, folded, each ...........cccccccececees 25 
Prang “Printing Outfit” 

For sign making, in wooden box ..............0+e000. 3.50 
“Industrial Art Projects” Assortments 

Assortment No. 1 Grades 1-4, each 35c., per doz. ...... 3.60 

Assortment No. 2 Grades 5-8, each 35c., per doz. ...... 3.60 

Assortment No. 3 Special Project, each 12c. ,perdoz. .. 1.20 


Assortment No. 4 Primary Asst., each 15¢., | per doz. ... 1.60. 


Assortment No. 5 Grammar Asst., each 20c., per doz. .. 2.20 
Assortment No. 6 Ten Color Asst., each 25c., per doz. .. 2.75 


MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
porn Bg Ce ang ey LYE AE A 
te Drawi r Cutting. Paper Folding Ine or ani 
binding with Word Buildi , Sentence Construction and Read ing Each h Tab- 
let is a" in itself, wi ’ Outline Pictures and Vocabulary. ‘ablets I to V, 


price, 40 cents. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles made in various 
sizes from our famous “Prismex,” “Enginex” and “Construction” Papers 
“*Stencillex’”’ Cloth, “Oilette” Cloth, “‘Netteen,” Scissors, Punch, etc. Write 
us Your Requirements. 
“Sample Books” of all Prang Papers Sent Free 


Our New “Illustrated Catalog” Wit}, SAVE 
“PRANG QUALITY” AT GREAT PRICE REDUCTIONS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
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Dorothy Bradford (after Kit and Kat play game) Run 
out to play, children, but don’t play that game. 


(Children leave.) 


Pastor Robinson Mutter! Did you hear that? And 
playing a Dutch game, too! This is too much! Marrying 
the Dutch, speaking the Dutch language, and now playing 
a Dutch game. I think the Dutch people are too merry. 
These children had better be reading the Bible. I wish 
we had gone to America first. 

Wm. Bradford Let us go to America. There we can 
get land. We can worship the way we like. We can be 
— among the Indians. I will see about getting 
a ship. 

Miles Standish I am not a Pilgrim, but I will go with 
you. I should like to explore in the New World. 

Wm. Bradford We will be glad to have you, Captain 
Standish. We have heard of your bravery. 

Pastor Robinson Iam too old to go, but I will pray for 
God to protect you on your voyage. 

Miles Standish We will all leave for America soon. 
Good-night, friends. 


Scene III 


(First Monday in America. Women come on shore to 
wash. Men are out exploring.) 


Mary Brewster My hands are almost frozen. I am 
glad Jonathan has a fire started. Jonathan, get some 
more wood for the fire. 

Mrs. Carver I am cold, too, but we will have to wash. 
Almost all my clothes are dirty. 

Priscilla Mullins Sixty-three days on the ocean. That 
was a long voyage. No wonder our clothes are dirty. 
We might be glad we have this nice stream here to wash 
them in. What a narrow escape we had on the ship! If 
John Alden had not had that long spike to fix the beam, 
we might all have been drowned. 

Mrs. Winthrop I wonder how our friends are who 
stayed in Holland! I am glad the old folks did not come. 
They could not stand this cold weather over here. 

Mary Brewster Even though it is cold, I am glad we 
have come because here we can worship as we wish. 

Jonathan Brewster Sh! I hear something in the woods! 

Priscilla Mullins Oh, what if it is Indians! I wish the 
men who are out exploring would come back. 

Mrs. Carver It is the men coming back. Now we are 
safe. I wonder what has happened to William Bradford? 
He is limping. 

(Men enter.) 


Miles Standish Ha,ha! William got caught this time! 
As we were walking along, we looked back and saw William 
jerked up in the air by one leg. He had been caught in 
this deer trap. 

Mary Brewster William, doesn’t your leg hurt? 

William Bradford No, not very much. It was lucky 
it happened, for when the men came back, they found 
this basket with grain in it. We think it is Indian corn, 
but we are not sure. We shall see next spring when it is 
planted. 

Miles Standish While we were out exploring, we saw 
in the distance some blue hills. To-morrow we shall 
explore there to see if we can find a good place for our 
homes, 

Mrs. Carver I am so hungry. Let us go back on the 
Mayflower and tell those on the ship about the things you 
have found. 


+ 


ScENE IV 


(Governor Carver’s home. Governor is seated at table, writing 
letters.) 


Governor Carver Ah, this has been a hard winter! I 
hate to write such sad news to our friends in England! 
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When you are ordering your blackboard 
chalks, your school paints and crayons and 
pencils — keep these few points in mind: 


American Crayon Company products are 
the result of almost a century of successful 
manufacturing experience. They are made by 
the most efficient and economical 
processes known to the industry, in 
the largest and most _ thoroughly 
equipped factories of their kind in the 
world. Among those “Old Faithful” 
materials most widely known and used 
in schools throughout the country are: 


SANDUSKY- OfNIO - ° 





Che "Old Fecichfual” 


THE AMERICAN = COMPANY 


ESTAGiSSHED 








For the finest work use “Old Faithful” products 


Waltham Chalk, the world’s first manufac- 
tured chalk; Hygieia Dustless Chalk, the 
finest of all dustless chalk; Prang School 
Water Colors, which contain ten to twenty 
per cent more color value than any others; 
Prang Crayograph, an exceptionally fine 
earth-pressed crayon; Prang Crayonex, the 
finest wax crayon made; Prang Paper 
Pencils, the paper pencils of greater 
strength and richer pigment; Prang 
Reliefo, the new relief paint for 
decoration; Prang Pastello Crayons, 
which give the soft effects of pastel 
crayons, but contain a greater strength. 


WEW YORK 
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Just think, what a shock it will be for our dear friends to 
hear about half of our people being dead! 


(Enter John Alden.) 


Governor Carver Good morning, John Alden. 

John Alden Good morning, Governor Carver. 

Governor Carver I have been writing letters to send on 
the Mayflower to-morrow morning. Have you heard from 
Priscilla Mullins this morning, John? I should like to 
know how she is. I am writing about her in my letters. 

John Alden She was much better last night. Priscilla 
is a brave girl. She has saved the lives of many of our 
people this winter. 


(Enter Standish and Winslow. All greet each other.) 


Edward Winslow Governor Carver, I was looking at a 
fine piece of ground this morning. It will be a good place 
to raise corn. The trouble is, we don’t know very much 
about raising corn. 

Governor Carver We will try our very best. I am glad 
spring has come, so that we can plant our crops. I was 
over at the store-house yesterday and our food is getting 
scarce. 

Miles Standish Governor Carver, we have started to 
build a palisade around our village. John Billington saw 
some Indians in the woods a few days ago. Perhaps those 
Indians were spies. The palisade will be a protection. 
We can build a fort on top of the hill and can use the 
lower part for a church. 


(James Bradford enters, crying, “Indians, Indians! They 
are coming!’’) 


Miles Standish Quick, men, get your muskets! We 
will go to meet them. 


(Samoset enters). 


Samoset Welcome, welcome, Englishmen! 

All He speaks our language! 

Miles Standish Welcome, Red Man! Why do you 
come here? What do you wish? 

Samoset My name Samoset. Great White Man, I 
came, make friends. Outside Big Chief Massasoit. Squan- 
to come with him. 

Governor Carver Bring them in, Samoset. 


(Samoset brings Indians.) 
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Governor Carver Welcome, friends! 
Massosoit Welikewhitemen. Mefriend. Come make 
heap big treaty. 
Governor Bradjord We shall be glad to make a treaty 
with you. We shall be friends and shall help each other 
as long as we live. 


(All smoke peace pipe. Indians leave.) 


Massasoit Good-bye, whiteman. We come again some 
day. 
Edward Winslow I am glad the Indians have made a 
treaty with us. Let us go and tell our people the good 
news. 


(Men leave.) 


Governor Carver This has been a great experience! 
What good news I shall have now to write back to England! 


SCENE V 


(Priscilla’s home. Priscilla is spinning. Enter Mary 
Brewster, Mrs. Winslow, and Mrs. Carver.) 


Priscilla Good-day, dear friends. I am glad you have 
come, for I am lonely. But I have been thinking how 
thankful we should be for our many blessings. 

Mary Brewster O Priscilla! Did you hear about the 
feast? Governor Bradford has set aside three days next 
week for feasting and thanking God for our many blessings. 

Priscilia Isn’t that fine! I like to cook. When are 
you going to start preparing for the feast? 

Mrs. Carver As soon as we can, for Governor Bradford 
has invited Massasoit and many of his tribe. The Indians 
like to eat, too. 

Mrs. Winslow I think I sha]l make some pumpkin pies. 
We have lots of pumpkins and molasses. We can have 
roast venison, turkey, fish and other kinds of game. We 
can use our corn, too. 

Priscilla Yes, an Indian woman has taught me how 
to make johnny-cake. I will make my favorite sauce, too. 
Iam sure John Alden will get the chestnuts for it. Oh, the 
men are coming! 


(Enter Standish, Brewster, Alden and Winslow.) 


Miles Standish Did Governor Bradford tell you about 
the Thanksgiving feast? 

















FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 
M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


Write fer information on The Story Method 
A simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4559 Forrestville Avenue 





Chicago, IIl. 
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Mary Brewster Yes, we have just 
been talking about the things we can 
have. Did you men get any game? 

John Alden No, we just came from 
the Indian village. The Indians are 
going to help us catch some game. 
But here comes Governor Bradford up 
the path now. He can tell you more 
about the thanksgiving. 


(Enter Governor Bradford.) 


Governor Bradford |Good-morning, 
friends. Since so many are here, I 
shall read this proclamation now. But 
first, call our Indian friends and the 
rest of our people to come to Priscilla’s 
home to hear the proclamation. 


(John Alden goes to tell others.) 


Governor Bradford (reading) 1, Gov- 
ernor Bradford, do appoint three days 
for Thanksgiving to thank God for our 
blessings. He has given us shelter, 
food and a land of our own where we 
can worship as we wish. He has given 
us friends among the Indians, so that 
we may dwell here in peace. For all 
these blessings, let us give thanks. 
Now let us all join in singing a song of 
praise. a 


(All sing “ America, the Beautiful.”’) 





Interesting New Catalogue 


The Prang Company of Chicago and New 
York have just published a sixty-four page 
‘“‘Tilustrated Catalogue” that is unique in 
several ways. 

The first section of the Catalogue is devoted 
to Educational Articles on How to Use 
Enamelac, Ivorene, Permodello, Juteen and 
other new Drawing, Art and Hand-work 
materials. This section is really an Educa- 
tional Magazine that is full of suggestions_for 
all grade teachers. 

The second section is an Illustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of what is probably the 
largest line in the country of Art and Hand- 
work supplies, that is being constantly en- 
larged by the addition of new items. The new 
materials originated by The Prang Company 
have done a great deal to enrich the work in 
Industrial Art in our public schools. 

The third section of the Catalogue is devoted 
to a complete price list in which are given net 
prices to teachers and schools. It is always 
an advantage for teachers to know exactly 
what their supplies are going to cost. The new 
net price list is a radical departure for The 
Prang Company, and means lower prices and 
a great saving to thousands of teachers and 
schools. We understand this Catalogue is sent 
free to teachers, and suggest that our readers 
send their name and address on a post card 
for a copy of it. 





A Guide to Reading 


“The World of Books,” by Max J. Herzberg. 

This is the third edition of a guide to reading 
for pupils in the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelith years. Prepared by the head of the 
English Department of the Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. Mr. Herzberg divides 
his list, which comprises sixty-four pages, 
into four parts, corresponding to the four years 
of the secondary schools. A set of directions 
for preparing book reports is provided, and in 
this young people will find many useful sug- 
gestions for reading intelligently. Throughout 
the booklet appear as mottoes many famous 
quotations as to books and ing. The 
booklist is published by The Palmer Company, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Good 


Millions of women, all the world over, 
have found a way to prettier teeth. Some 
by dental advice, some by this ten-day 
test. 

They have spread the news to others. 
Now wherever you look you see glistening 
teeth, and more smiles to show them. 
We urge you to accept this test and 
prove to yourself what they know. 


Must combat film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth must 
be combated daily. Otherwise it clings, 
enters crevices and stays. It forms the 
basis of cloudy coats, including tartar. 

It also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film; and very few escape them. 


Why it remains 
The tooth brush and the ordinary tooth 
paste cannot effectively combat it. So 
nearly everybody, however careful, had 
teeth discolor and decay. 

Dental science has for years tried to 
combat this condition. Two ways have 
now been found. Able authorities have 
proved them, and leading dentists now 
urge their daily use. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by authorities and advised 
Iby leading dentists nearly all the world 
over to-day. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 




































News 


That millions of women tell 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, called Pepsodent. It corrects 
some old mistakes. These two great film 
combatants are embodied in it for daily 
application. 


It does far more 


Pepsodent does more than that. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids — 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It omits soap and chalk, which now are 
known to bring undesired effects. 


You’ll know at once 


Pepsodent brings quick results. A week 
will make them conspicuous. Once you 
see and feel them you will never go without 
them, or let your children miss them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear, Learn the delights of Pepso- 
dent, with the added protection and beauty 
it brings. 

Do this without delay. Cut out the 
coupon now. This is most important. 


Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 365, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Then and Now 


(A Thanksgiving Exercise) 


HIS exercise was given by a group of children in an 

“Opportunity Room,” as their contribution to the 

Thanksgiving program of the school, and proved so 
effective, particularly in emphasizing some of the great 
differences between the Pilgrim life and our own, so de- 
pendent on modern inventions, that it may prove helpful 
to other teachers. 

The children were attired in ordinary clothing, with the 
addition of Puritan caps and collars for the girls, and collars 
and cuffs for the boys, cut from paper napkins and pinned 
on just before the performance. As each child speaks, he 
holds up a model or picture of the article referred to. 

The exercise is most effective if but one child comes on 
the stage at a time and then steps to one side, to be joined 
by the others as each finishes his recitation. If this is not 
feasible, however, the pupils may stand in a semi-circle, 
each in turn stepping forward to recite and then returning 
to his place. In any case all, including the audience, stand 
facing the flag at the close of the exercise, and give the 
salute to the flag, followed by the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

Either boys or gilrs may be chosen for most of the 
selections, a few that are peculiarly appropriate to the sex 
being indicated. 

First Child (holding up a toy steamboat) The Mayflower 
was only a small sailing vessel. Steamboats had not been 
invented then, and the Pilgrims would have been frightened 
to see one come steaming into Plymouth Harbor, while we 
would not dare to cross the ocean in their little sailboat. 

Second Child (holding toy submarine) No fear of a sub- 
marine attack entered the minds of the Pilgrims on their 
voyage, for those wonderful boats were unknown then. 

Third Child (holding toy locomotive) Steam engines were 
unknown as a means of transportation in 1620. The 
Pilgrims traveled by boat, on foot, or later on, horses brought 
from England, and goods could not be sent for long distances 
as easily as now-a-days. 

Fourth Child (holding toy automobile) No Pilgrim child 
had the fun of riding swiftly over smooth roads in the 
clear fresh air. There were no smooth roads, only rough 
paths through the woods and, of course, automobiles had 
not been invented. 

Fifth Child (aeroplane) What would a Pilgrim child have 
thought ifshe could have seen an aeroplane sailing through 
the air? Anyone would have been called crazy who evensug- 
gested that it would be possible for man to fly through the air. 

Sixth Child (a boy with small bicycle or picture of one) 
No Pilgrim boy could jump on his wheel and go on an 
errand for his mother, or go riding through the country with 
his friends. Gee! I’m glad I didn’t live then! 

Seventh Child (a girl with a doll’s sewing machine) ‘The 
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Pilgrim mother had no sewing machine to. help her make 
clothes_for the family. All the sewing was done by hand 
and every little girl had to help her mother with this work. 
She was careful not to tear her dress, for she knew what 
hard work it was to spin and weave the cloth and then make 
the dress by hand. 

Eighth Child (a girl with an electric light bulb) If a 
Pilgrim girl wished to read or sew in the evening, she had 
only a candle or the fire on the hearth to furnish light. 
Lamps were rare and electric lights unheard of. 

Ninth Child (picture of reaper or binder or flour mill. 
We were fortunate enough to have one who was the proud 
possessor of a model of a mill with water wheel) All grain 
sowed by the Pilgrims had to be cut and threshed by hand, 
for there were no big reapers and threshers then. After the 
grain was threshed, it was ground in a small mill run by a 
water-wheel. They could not go to the store and buy a 
bag of flour which had been made in a large mill. 

Tenth Child (boy with a camera) No Pilgrim boy ever 
took a snapshot of his friends. Just think what fun it would 
have been to have taken a picture of William Bradford 
when his foot was caught in the deer-trap and he was jerked 
up in the air by one leg. 

Eleventh Child (with a toy telephone) If a Pilgrim wished 
to send a message, it must be carried by some one. They 
could not get help as quickly as we can by means of this 
useful little instrument, or have a talk with their dearest 
friends without leaving the house. 

Twelfth Child (boy with a fire engine) If a Pilgrim house 
caught fire, it had to burn down unless it was discovered 
when the blaze was small enough to be put out by pails of 
water, for there were no fire-engines in Plymouth. 

Thirteenth Child (with a box of matches) No Pilgrim 
child was ever told not to play with matches, for there 
were none to play with. If the fire went out, it was re- 
lighted with flint and steel, or by means of live coals 
brought from the nearest house. 

Fourteenth Child (with a picture of a phonograph) How 
delighted a Pilgrim boy or girl would have been to hear a 
phonograph! Perhaps, though, they would have thought 
a witch had something to do with it and would have been 
frightened. 

Fifteenth Child (with a picture of a furnace or a toy stove) 
The Pilgrim houses were not nice and warm like ours. 
They had no furnaces or stoves for heating and cooking, 
only the fire on the hearth, for which the men and boys 
had to cut plenty of wood. 

Sixteenth Child (with a pair of rubbers) No Pilgrim child 
ever forgot his rubbers, for he had none to forget. He wore 
heavy leather boots, well greased to keep out the water. 

Seventeenth Child (with an American flag) How proud 
the Pilgrim children would have been if they could have 
looked ahead and seen this glorious country of forty-eight 
states, which they helped to found. How glad they would 
be to join with us in saluting the Star Spangled Banner. 
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Billie Hard-to-Please 


(AjPlay for Thanksgiving) 


Mary C. Billings, Maine 

CHARACTERS 

Bitty HarD-T0-PLEASE, a school boy 

Bos, his chum 

Jack Frost 

Tue Wircs or CopwesB CABIN 

A VoIce 

Other children, Kare, Atice, Frep and others 


SCENE — A schoolyard with steps and door of school in center 
of the back 


(Curtain rises on a group of children just let out of school. 
Billy-Hard-to-Please comes lagging behind.) 


Bob Come on, Billy. Let’s have a game of tag before 
we go home. Don’t look so discouraged, the first night of 
the Thanksgiving recess. Hurrah for turkey and a holiday! 

Billy (crossly) Huh! turkey — probably my share will 
be the neck. And what good is a holiday? So we can 
carry wood and water all day, and have the skin nearly 
scrubbed off our ears, getting ready for the company that’s 
coming? 

Kate Why, Billy, shame on you! 

Fred What a grouch the boy has! 

Alice (soberly) Oh, Billy, it’s wicked not to be thankful! 


(Billy sulks. The other children race away, crying, “Just 
one good game!” “Come on!” etc. Billy stands scuffing his 
toes. A rattling and tinkling is heard and Jack Frost enters. 
He wears a pointed hood and wrap or cloak of white, shining 
with artificial snow. If some glass pendants from an old- 
fashioned lampshade can be obtained to hang on his clothes, 
for icicles, the effect is very good.) 


Jack Frost Boo! Brhh! It’s getting almost chilly 
enough to be comfortable. Hello, Billy! Let’s see. 
What is your last name? Doleful-Dumps? (Billy scowls.) 
Oh, excuse me! I remember now. It’s Hard-to-Please. 
Well, Mr. William Hard-to-Please, how are you feeling? 
Pretty thankful? (Billy mutters, and scowls worse than 
before.) You had better feel as thankful as you can this 
year, my boy. Next year, I’m thinking of freezing all the 
cranberries, so there won’t be any sauce. Yes, I may 
freeze all the corn, too, so people can’t fatten any turkeys. 
And now I come to think of it, I may as well chill all the 
pumpkins, before they get ripe, and then there won’t be 
any pies. Cheer up, Billy! Think of next year! (Jack 
goes out.) 


(Billy walks about a little, looking rather troubled. A 
voice is heard from behind the closed door of the schoolhouse. 
Billy stands still, listening.) 


Voice Ah, yes, Mr. Jones! The board has already 
decided. Next year, there will be no holiday on Thanks- 
giving. We may give the children a slightly longer noon 
hour, but that will be all. You see, they do not seem to 
appreciate what the day means, so they must do without it. 


(Billy listens, open-mouthed, and exclaims to himself, 
“Crackyl” He sits down on the steps in an attitude of 
dejection. Enters the Witch of Cobweb Cabin, hobbling along 
with a cane. She wears a shawl, is very stooped and has gray 
hair straggling from under a black hood. She stoops and 
peers at Billy.) 


Witch Just the boy I wanted to find. You suit me 
exactly. You never wash your ears unless you have to, 
now, do you? (Billy stammers “N-no, ma’am.”) Every 
year I have to find a boy to live with me in Cobweb Cabin, 
up on the top of Soapless Mountain, and I never want a 
boy unless he has cobwebs in his ears. But, you’ll do, I 
see. You won’t have much to do except carry my wood 
and water. My cabin is getting old and draughty, so I 
use about a cord a day. Of course, you’ll have to saw it. 
And you must carry water enough to keep my pond full, 
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so my geese can swim. Good-bye —I’ll come after you 
some dark night when you don’t expect me. Now, don’t 
spoil everything by washing your ears. 

(She goes hobbling out, while Billy stares after her with 
popping eyes. The other children come troopimg back, 
laughing and shouting.) 


Bob What! Still sitting here, Billy? Come along to 
Arthur’s house. We’re all going to help him flood his skat- 
ing pond, It may freeze hard to-night. 

Billy (absentily) Yes, Jack Frost was here a minute ago. 

(Children laugh and look‘ at him wonderingly.) 

Kate What do you mean, Billy? You must have been 
dreaming. 

Billy No, he came before the witch did, and before I 
heard the teachers talking. 
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(Children stare at him in amazement.) » 


Alice What do you mean? Who saw a 
witch? 

Fred The teachers went home long ago. 
Why, Billy, you’ve been asleep. What did you 
dream anyway? 

Billy No, I wasn’t asleep, for I never closed 
my eyes. And I didn’t dream, either; but 
never mind that, now. To-morrow’s Thanks- 
giving. Hurrah for turkey and cranberry 
sauce! Hurrah for a holiday and three cheers 
for wood and water to carry, and ears without 
cobwebsj (All cheer.) 





A Letter to the Editor 
(Continued from page 555) 


teachers. ‘‘Why, that room was Drrrty!” 
is the reply. 

Mrs. White had been more forehanded with 
her fall cleaning and the callers are ushered into 
cool, clean rooms. No, she had never taken 
a boarder, but son had gone out into the world 
and daughter was at college; it was dreadfully 
lonely sometimes. If Miss Star would come 
in as one of the family, why, she might come. 

And so she stays; and sometimes it works 
wonderfully well for both, a lonely girl finding 
a home and a lonely couple finding some one 
to “make over” and to do for. The board? 
Whatever is right. 

But just as often I have seen women who, 
from a sense of rightness and fairness as much 
or more than a mercenary motive, have opened 
their home to some young girl, harassed and 
vexed by enforced changes in a household 
routine which has been unruffled for years. 
Breakfast in the morning had always been at 
seven. Teacher did not rise for hers until 
eight, and then had a specially prepared cereal 
different from the others, and a special bread, 
etc. Mrs. White may be a woman who has 
always found it convenient to have a hearty 
meal at noon and a light meal at night. Miss 
Star may request that the order be reversed. 
Perhaps her hostess is old-fashioned, and per- 
haps her “guest” is right, but it ties Mrs. 
White literally to her kitchen, as she has no 
help, and her evenings out are a thing of the past. 

Sunday mornings her boarder rises too late 
to allow her hostess to attend church, and the 
afternoon quiet is many times disturbed by the 
whir of a sewing machine or the surreptitious 
clatter of laundry tubs. Is it any wonder that 
these women retort, as did one woman when a 
friend asked her if she were lonesome since her 
teacher left —“‘ Yes, but it’s a good lonesome!” 
And can you quite blame her for her cold look 
when another teacher applies fora place to stay? 

But let us go back to Miss Star, who has 
finished her first year of school. She has been 
re-elected and will return in the fall. She is 
acquainted with the town and her ingenuous 
exclamation of “How queer!” “How very 
odd!” “ Did you ever see such a funny town?” 
have subsided into acquiescence of the place. 
Does she make her plans and settle on a place 
to live during the coming year? I cannot 
speak for all teachers, but to those I have 
known, the great majority blithely pack their 
grips and hie away for the summer, trusting 
to blind chance to find them that delectable 
wonderful, never-to-be-attained boarding house 
—the house of dreams—some time before 
school begins again. Not even her landlady 
has the least inkling of her plans or wishes. 

The solution? More thought given this 
question by teachers, more tact and diplomacy 
used in handling the matter, more of a spirit 
of co-operation between a teacher and her 
hostess. And on the part of women in the 
community who might take a teacher to board 
a@ more understanding sympathy for these 
young girls out in the world for the first time, 
and a kindlier consideration for “the stranger 
within their midst.” 

“a But to attempt to change a home, with all 
its charm and individuality and peculiarities, 
into a sublimated combination of boarding- 
house, private apartment, and mother’s home, 
for the paying of board at boarding-house 
rates, cannot be done. It is too much to 





expect of women who might otherwise wish to 
do their duty by the community and the 
teacher, brighten their home with company 


and earn a little spending money. At least, it 
is one reason why teachers are finding the 
“nicer” homes closed to them. 
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get your weekly allowance 
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$1.00 in No. 1 SAVINGS. 
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quarter of your month’s 
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In No. 3 you put the 
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And in No. 4 you put 16c 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 562) 

c The door —the lower flap between two poles left 
unpegged. 

d The smoke hole — with “ears” (flaps) for closing. 

What might Nokomis have used if she had not had these 
skins? Yes, bark was often used, but it is easy to see why 
Hiawatha would rather have the sides of his wigwam covered 
with skins. In later years the Indians used cloth more 
often than either skins or bark —can you think of why 
this change came about? 

e Furnishings 

(1) Dirt floor — what might sometimes be used as rugs? 

(2) Shelf — part of dirt floor. 

(3) Chairs — mats woven from grasses; skins. 

(4) Bed — of spruce boughs, or of skins, with blankets 
of deer, or other skins; later of woven cloth. 

(5) Baskets, made of rushes or of bark;*bowls, of bass- 
wood and other woods, and of clay; spoons, from ‘the horn 
of the bison; clay ovens; etc. (See poem.) 

f How heated? Ventilated? 

2 The hunting lodge. 

But Hiawatha’s people often went far out into the 
forests tohunt. Sometimes they would be gone long enough 
to need a hunting lodge to live in. Why would they not 
build another wigwam? Can you think how Hiawatha 
might have built such a lodge — quickly, and of materials 
right at hand — in the forest, out from his real home? 

a Framework — Select two pine trees, near enough to 
each other for a pole to reach from one to the other; cut 
pole and fasten to trees by means of strips of buckskin as 
high from the ground as may be desired for the doorway; 
extend other poles from this to the ground beyond. 

b Roof— Thatch of poles and leafy branches. 

c Sides — Hemlock bark. 

d Windbreak — Logs piled in front of the open doorway. 

Some of us may have seen somewhat similar huts. 
The Indians sometimes called such a hut a “lodge,” some- 
times a “lean-to.” What furnishing would such a lodge 
have? Nothing but a bed was really needed. How would 
they cook their food? The fire built just within the doorway 
served for the roasting of any game they might wish to eat, 
and there was no need for the cooking of anything else. 

Different tribes or nations of Indians had different kinds 
of homes. By learning just what part of the country in 
which any certain tribe lived was like, and about how much 
of civilization had been acquired by them, we could easily 
decide for ourselves as to the main facts of other homes. 

3 Caves. 

4 Mud huts. 

5 Bark houses, sometimes large enough for many 
families to live in one of them — oval apartment houses. 

6 Tents with round roofs, covered over with mats of 
woven corn leaves, or rushes. 

7 Pueblos, and houses that required skilled workman- 
ship. We will learn more of them later. 

Note — The teacher should teach in detail the kind of home used 


by the Indians of the particular locality, comparing and contrasting 
with Hiawatha’s. 


Tuncs To Do 
Build a wigwam on the sand-table. 
Build a hunting lodge. 


IV What Hiawatha and his people did. 

Why do people work? Let us recall some of the things 
that the peoples we have already studied about did. 
From what we have learned about the Indians, what do 
you think were the chief kinds of work done by them? 
But of course the work of the men and the women was not 
exactly the same, so let us talk about them separately and 
see what each did. 

1 The men — It is natural, when we think of an Indian 
brave, to also think of 
a Hunting. Why? What necessities of life were sup- 
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plied the Indians through hunting? Can you think of 
some animals from which they obtained food? Some from 
which they obtained clothing? Some from which they 
obtained both food and clothing? We shall want to know 
all we can learn about the animals these Indians hunted. 

Of them all, which do you think they would prize the most? 
Yes, the deer. Let us learn just how Hiawatha hunted and 
killed his first deer, and what was done with this deer. 


Then Iagoo, the great boaster, 


Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 

From an oak-bough made the arrows, 

Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 

And the cord he made of deer-skin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 

“Go, my son, into the forest, 

Where the red deer herd together, 

Kill for us a famous roebuck, 

Kill for us a deer with antlers!” 
Forth into the forest straightway - 

All alone walked Hiawatha. . . etc. 


to the conclusion of the episode, making the picture vivid 
to the children, calling attention to weapon, method, and 
the pride in success. 

What words tell us something of what the deer meant to 
the Indian? (“All the village came and feasted.”) How 
did they act toward Hiawatha? What did they call him? 


Note — As much more may be made of the hunting here as the 
teacher sees fit, calling attention to the various other animals men- 
tioned in the poem, and the ways of hunting them, their uses, etc. 
Along with this, it is well to make the point that hunting was a real 
occupation with the Indians; they did not kill these animals for: the 
joy of killing, but only in answer to some need. To the Indians 
birds and beasts were always friends, sharing with them the favor 
and protection of the Great Spirit. 


6 Fishing — But not all of their food was obtained by 
hunting. We have learned that the Indians liked to place 
their wigwams near lakes and streams and why. Now let 
us learn something of how Hiawatha fished, and of the 
great fish that he caught on one occasion. 


Forth upon the Gitche Gumee 


With his fishing-line of cedar, 

Of the twisted bark of cedar, 

Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma, King of Fishes, 

In his birch canoe exulting, 

All alone went Hiawatha. 


On the white sani of the bottom 
Lay the monster, Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the sturgeon, King of Fishes. 


“Take my bait!” cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 
“Take my bait, O Sturgeon, Nahma! 
Come up from below the water, 
Let us see which is the stronger!” etc. 


continuing through the account of Hiawatha’s release by 
the sea-gulls. 

What were some of the other fish Hiawatha might have 
caught? Which were the easier to catch? Why, then, did 
Hiawatha refuse all the other fish and persist until he caught 
the sturgeon? Some others may have eaten sturgeon, for 
now-a-days people can it and ship it far and wide. Can 
you think why there are not so many sturgeon now as in 
the days of Hiawatha? 

But we shall want to hear just how Hiawatha felt toward 
these sea-gulls, these “noble scratchers,” after he came 
safely to his wigwam again, and we shall want to know just 
what was done with the great Nahma, King of Fishes. 
Let us listen to what he tells Nokomis: 


“T have slain the Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain the King of Fishes,” said he; 
“Look! the sea-gulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friend Kayoshk, the sea-gulls. 
Drive them not away, Nokomis,” etc. 


(Continued on page 608) 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
2c for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
166 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY’ 
SHADES 


Regulate the L'ght 
Suan Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRE S 
Luther O. Drape: 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 
Ready for the occasion which requires 
cna gown or bai suit. 
AVOL DANGEROUS METH- 
ODS OF REMOVING § HAIR. 
The ordinary safety razor is too wide 
for the curves under the arms. 
The “Maxixe” is made just for this 


pose, % of an inch wide. 
The Sond is beautifully gold 
Eee. packed one in a box, four 
lades and a cake of antiseptic soap. 
Mailed direct on receipt of $1.00 
or with 16 extra blades, $2.00 
OVERLAND MFG. CO. 
73 West 23rd St. 









Dept. 20, New York 





MaN"7 
STICK WITH GLUEY 





“GLUEY’” Teaches the 
Value of Using Good 
Tools— 


From Primary Tads to College “Grads” 
Gluey suits every pasting purpose. That 
smooth creaminess is put there to stay 
until the last drop is used. No mussy 
mixing with water. It Dries Fast, 
Sticks Tight. 
SPECIFY **GLUEY” 
Send 10 Cents for Full Size Handy Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 

Columbus Dept. 101 Ohie 


‘“*Sticks Like a Brother”’ 











This Shall be My 
Best Year 


(Continued from page 559) 


14 I will do something more than 
once a year for the sick and needy. I 
will not miss the experience of helping 
the helpless if in only some slight 
way — and [I shall consider it a per- 
sonal opportunity rather than a mere 
obligation to humanity. 

15 I will Srex Our well rounded 
acquaintances. I will not be too indo- 
lent to discover opportunities which 
make me live up to my best self. 

16 I will arise a half hour earlier 
each day and devote the thirty minutes 
to my physical self rather than to the 
problem of mere clothes. 

17 I will eat wisely, and become 
familiar with at least two modern 
books on diet. 

18 I will keep the following two 
quotations where I can each night (or 
morning) read and meditate. 


No. 1 
True Riches 


Rich I am if, when I pass, 

’*Mid the daisies on the grass, 
Every daisy in my sight 

Seems a jewel of delight! 

Rich am I if I can see 

Treasure in the flower and tree, 
And can hear ’mid forest leaves 
Music in the summer eves. 

And I feel in every mood 

That life is fair and God is good. 


No. 2 


Why stand still 
In a world that goes on forever? 
What is an education 
But the continual expansion 
Of the mind and powers 
That should go on 
From year to year... . 
And is it education, 
In school or out, 
Unless it brings to life 
A voice that says, 
“Step out! Step out of self 
And serve your fellowmen”? 
—S.R. Oldham 





Keep-your 
Youth 


LENDER lines § 


of health—sparkle in &@ 
} your eyes—clear skin— “QD 
i and wholesome cleanliness. 


Weigh what you Should 


There is some reason if you are not well, or if 


, you do not weigh what you should—a reason pe- 


culiar to YOU. This can be corrected—and in 
Nature’s way, without medicine. The method is 
simple. With proper direction in exercise and 
diet you can accomplish this easily. But your 
exercise and diet must be suited to your needs. 


Individual Instruction 
—bya . for 
I have helped over 100,000 women to regain 
their health and beautiful, graceful figurés. I 
have studied the needs of each—and to every 
one of them I have given individualinstruction. ff 
This has been my life work. For over 20 years 
I have been helping the women of America to 
redace or increase their weight, to look well, 
feel well, BE well. They have followed my easy 
directions in the privacy of their homes—and 
theresults have been positively MARVELOUS, 


My Booklet Free 


You, too, can weigh what you should. You, 
can keep or regain your youthful figure. 
Write for my free let illustrating how to walk 
stand and breathe. Tell me your height, weight an 
age. If you have physical ailments, tell me about them 
I never betray a confidence. If I cannot help you, i 
will tell you so frankly. Write for my booklet today. 
I can give you a part of my exercises on pies _ 
records. I willsend you atrial record for Fifty Cents, 

















GREGG SHORTHAND COURSE $10 


Most thoro mail course ever written; has been sold 
for $50. No other help needed to learn shorthand. 
Send $13 ($3 for s) and get course at once. 
Money back if not pl q 
FARGO SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Reference: Security National Bank. 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Playe,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs. Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 








New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 




















CHRISTMASTIDE 





Chorus.” 


Bromfield $t., Boston 





The Most Popular Operetta for Schools Ever 
Published * Price, Forty Cents Postpaid 


As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the acts can be given 
separately, the entertainment can be made as simple as possible and 
occupy as little time as may be necessary. 

The only characters required are: An older girl from the higher 
grade to represent “Winter,” a boy to 
older boy to represent “‘Santa Claus,” the 
represent “Snowflake Fairies,” various little girls to represent “Baby 
All other children join in the full chorus, etc. 


We will mail it same day your order is received. 
Address Nearest Office. Price, 40 cents Postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
18 E. 17th St., New York 


sent “North Wind,” an 
est girls of the grade to 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 606) 


What a big fish it must have been to have taken three 
days and nights to strip away the oily flesh, with Nokomis 
working by night, the sea-gulls by day! Nokomis must have 
needed many and large pots and kettles for the making 
of so much oil, and for storing it away for the winter. What 
do you think they will do with so much oil? 

Of what other people have we learned that hunted and 
fished? The Eskimo, also, prized the deer above all ani- 
mals, but it is not the sturgeon that they get their oil from. 
Let us look on a map and see about where these different 
people lived, and about where the whale and the sturgeon 
are to be found. Can you think of a reason why they are 
not found in the same waters? Yes, every fish, as well as 
every animal and every plant, can live only in places that 
have a certain amount of heat and of cold. 

We will find it interesting to compare the way the Eskimo 
hunt and fish with Hiawatha’s way. What ef the weapons 
used by each? Why could not the early Cave Men have 
killed a deer, or caught a sturgeon, as Hiawatha did? 
Which would you rather be, Bodo or Hiawatha? Why? 

¢ Boat-building — But in order to go out on this shining 
Big-Sea-Water, Hiawatha and his friends must have boats. 
What kind of boats did they have? Let us find out just 
how Hiawatha made his 

(1) Canoe: 


“Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree!” etc. 

to 

Thus the Birch-Canoe was builded 

In the valley by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 

AJl the toughness of the cedar, 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water lily. 


(2) Dugout. 

Wherein were Hiawatha’s canoe and his dugout different 
from Agoonak’s kayak? Perhaps you can think of other 
things of which such boats could be made. 

d But we have already learned that many of the Indian 
tribes were not friendly toward each other. Indeed, they 
fought against each other so much that two of their chief 
occupations were (1) fighting, and (2) guarding their property 
and their women and children and old men from the ene- 
mies who might come to attack them. 

The peoples we have studied about before this have not 
spent much time fighting each other. What do you 
think has made the difference? Let us learn something 
of the reasons these Red Men had for fighting each other, 
and how they fought. Later, we shall learn the beautiful 
legend of the Peace Pipe, and see how their Gitche Manito 
gelt about these struggles between his children. 
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There are some things we shall do well to remember 
with regard to all of this. Who was the head of each 
tribe and directed the fighting? How did he get to be 
chief? What qualities must he have? How did the other 
braves show their allegiance to him? What do you know 
of the way they prepared for battle? How did they plan 
their attack? Each brave had his part assigned him. We 
shall want to learn some of the stories that tell us how 
they cared for those unfortunate in battle, those killed as 
well as those wounded. , 

e The making of tools and of weapons. - 

In order that the Indians might hunt and fish and fight 
as they did, they must have tools and weapons. Let us 
recall all of the things they must have used, and think of 
what they were made, how, and just what each one is 
used for. 

(1) Tools: hammer, chisel (wedge), knives (saws), adze 
(straight axe), scraper. 

(2) Weapons: club, spear, sling, harpoon, tomahawk, 
bow and arrow (note that some arrow-heads were poisoned, 
some were not). 

What of these have been used by the peoples we have 
studied before? Which do we think of as liar to the 
Indians? We may like to remember them in the order of 
their use — stone, club, sling, knife, spear, arrow, bow and 
arrow. We will see how these peoples have progressed 
from considering the advantage of each weapon over the 
one previously used — in the spear, the knife was made 
to throw, thus relieving the combatants from the necessity 
of actual hand-to-hand combats; the bow and the arrow 
makes increased distance between combatants possible, 
actually giving power over distance. This marks the high- 
est stage of savagery. 


Tuincs To Do 
Make a canoe — of bark or paper. 
Make a dugout. 
Make as many as possible of the tools and weapons used 
by the Indians. 
Collect Indian arrowheads, etc. 
(Concluded in December) 


Movies in China 5000 B.C. 


A collection of more than fifty exhibits telling the fas- 
cinating story of the evolution of the moving picture is 
being prepared at the London Science Museum. 

It belongs to Will Day, who has been connected with the 
film industry since its earliest days, and consist of exhibits 
that he found in the United States, England and on the 
Continent. 

Included among them is a yellow-leaved volume pub- 
lished in Latin, in Rome, in 1646, in which Athanasius 
Kircher describes his invention of Magico Catoptrica, or 
magic lantern, in 1640. Another exhibit is of ancient 
Chinese. wax figures as used in shadow shows several 
thousand years before Christ. 











HO 


Tested 
Home 





BOSTON 





Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. 


Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Ulustrations. Cloth, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ME GEOGRAPHY 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,’ etc. 


in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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DAILY LESSON PLANS 
IN ENGLISH 





EEKLY outlines ar- 

ranged by months—from 

September to June—for 
the first four years of school. 
An unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, 
all chosen with reference to 
their literary merit as well as 
to their genuine interest for 
children. 
The teacher will find not only 
her English lessons arranged for 
her but also plans for drama- 
tizing the material used. 
Correlated with the English 
Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. 


Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, Postpaid. 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














The Richmond Times-Dispatch says: 


“To Harassed Teachers 


And others who are often in need of 
short, clever and easily-acted plays, 


this book 


SCHOOL PLAYS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS 


By Madalene D. Barnum 


“Will be immediately welcome. It contains 
a play for each special date in the year, 
beginning with New Year's and ending 
with Christmas. Directions for costumes 
and properties are included; but these are 
usually of the simplest.” 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Jacksonville, Fla., says: 

“You have performed a public service by 
making it easy for teachers in the lower 
grades to find suitable exercises for special 
occasions.” 


CLOTH, $1.25 POSTAGE EXTRA 





BARSE & HOPKINS 


23 E. 26th Street 21 Division Street 
New York Newark 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 


ART SUPPLIES? 


Order NOW for your School and save Delay, Inconvenience and Expense 


We Carry a Stock of PRANCG PRODUCTS for 
Drawing, Art and Handwork. ORDER NOW! 


“Enginex Papers” 

These are the “original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light weight, easy to cut 
and paste; 27 standardized colors. Sample Booklet free. One color package,9x12. 
100 sheets, pe FR cnc cranecnctasaneddanbeetes ada ssccubnvepseousese $0.40 
Assorted Seskagn, Ce GE, BOE Fine cc ccccccccneccesccences 50 


Construction Papers 
“Construction” Papers have been the standard for quality for 25 years. 
mh. Booklet free. 


iy a package, 9x12, 50 sheets, tones bright red and violet, per package.. $0. = 

od) 25 n ptieaa tlie se naehes vegee sede eone bs oseeane 
Assorted package, 9x12, 50 sheets, per package...............00ccceeeeeees O 

“Prismex Papers” 
The most beautiful colored papers in the world. 30 wonderful colors. 
TR WU, THs oa v6 646945. 6NGA 0 0 CHR CREA 0905.05 sob wees eSss Nes $0.50 
Manila Practice Paper 
Cream or Gray Manila, 6x9, 100 sheets, per package............---+e--+00+- $0.13 
ey SO CL bbkb 4055.5 ndcagbehonedicate sanchevcescscesasecavees 25 
“Peco“ White Drawing Papers 
eR Fe I os nid ctr addehenensd Ob itesssncasdbesseas® $0.50 
BRASS, BOD GRSTES, HOP GREG. 6 occ ccccdcccsccvcessccecccccvccvecesescecs 1.00 
Bogus Paper 
NN RRR SS EES Ie SOP EET Tee ree $0.30 
Ss I, oo coc sb eUR ethan be dae< duds vecccceiawaanene 1.10 
Cross Section Paper 
CREAM or GRAY, in 3, Se oe ¥-inch squares. Sample Booklet free. 
ony 100 sheets, wal RT ise iieias iherascedseseuns eanee $0.30 
lack Cross Section aper, on SO dhocts, HOT HOCEARD. 20... 6 ccc ccesccccesses $0.60 
White Cross Section Paper, 9x12, PME, WE IIE, oo cece cccccccccces 35 
*Modelit” 
The Wax Modeling Clay Never Hardens 

IE TEE «0 Jick sino 5 668068 ce tv Ghose dekeths Chss Op yin saueetbees cvees $0.40 
I a a's'a's.0 dia Se W-4.4.0:6 6609s bad 2c cdSeeeeb edd besehecte eres eevee 2.00 
i OT Ch, TE ns onthe ancede ea glacesdes sen eeetosenceeees 50 


“Stixit” Paste ~ 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste.” 
“Stixit” is the first improvement in “Library Paste” in 25 years. 4-oz. tube, 
lic; pt. tin can, 30c; 1-pt. tin can, 55c; 1-qt. tin cam, 90c; 1-gal. tin can $2.75" 


““Enamelac”’ 
The New Air-Drying Art Enamel. 

“Enamelac” opens new fields for Art Education. It is ideal for work on toys, 
wooden boxes, tin cans, glass bottles, ivory, “Oilette Cloth,” etc. It is water-proof 
and requires no firing. ee Oe ee Ns OP OUR ina co ncedesccneebane $0. 

“Enamelac Outfit,” in wood box, 6 cans “ Enamelac,” shellac, turpentine, 3 ——. 
Es vi ccin dec aresipcepuenessepsodeestoovnsoegucubaness $3.00 
Beatuiful circular free. 


Prang Colored Crayons 


“ Art Education Crayons,” Box No. 1, 8 colors, per box 10c. Per gross...... $14.40 
“Crayonex,” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per "box 10c. Per Sh ecncntedcenssabix 14.40 
“‘Permodello” 


The Permanent Modeling Clay. It Works Like Magic. 

“Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling ay that keeps soft in the can and while 
working, but SETS like concrete when exposed. to the air, and becomes hard as i 
It then takes decoration with “Enamelac” or “Liquid Tempera,” 
kinds of beads, jewelry and other Art objects. Price, » Per Po pound can, 60c. Bocatifel 
circular free. “Permodello Modeling,” by Snow and Froehlich, $1.50. 


Stick-Printing Box 
Box with 6 sticks, 3-color caps. Complete, lic. Per dozen................ $1.80 


Prang Water Colors and Brushes 
The First and Still the hig py 


Box No. 8 — With 8 half-pans of semi-moist colors. Refills, 40e per dozen. 

Box No. 3A—With 4hard cakes—red, ed, yellow, blue, black, 40c. Refills, 36c per dozen 

——— meee, &, DB, S, & Gy Ge GRA Gti 2 cn sine Se Bide dodbccsccccess $0.60 
No. 6, per R.. cccaicamiiamna $0.60 No. 7, per dozen ...... 1.00 
No. g ro ea 1.00 No. 10; per dozen...... 1.50 


Manual Arts Tablets 
These Tablets vide the best hand-work for Primary Grades. They correlate 
Drawing, Paper Cutting, Paper Folding, Outline Colnaag and Bookbinding with 
Word Building, Sentence Construction and reading. Each Tablet is complete in 
itself, with Outline Pictures and Vocabulary. 
Tablet No. 1— The Farm Tablet No. 3— The Home 
Tablet No. 2— The City Tablet No. 4— Action 
Tablet No. 5— Domestic Animals 
Beautifully Illustrated with Word List. Size 9x12. Price, per Tablet 40c 


The Graphic Drawing Books 


A graded series 0 eight “Drawing ’ covering work in Drawing, Desi and 
Construction. Used exclusively in thousands of re! in this country and 
Books I-IV, each.......... $0.20 Books V-VIII, each............ 


Send for Illustrated Cinna 


Sample Books of Papers and Circulars sent free. Also New ‘‘Illustrated Prang Catalogue.’’ 


ORDER 
FROM 





Progressiwe Teacher, Morristown, Tenn, 
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How a Walk Through the Rain 
Led to a Trip to Europe 


On the evening of April 10, 1922, it was 
raining in Kent, Ohio. Nevertheless, Miss 
May H. Prentice, Director of Elementary 
Training of the Teachers’ College, insisted 
upon walking down to the railway station. She 
took with her a small boy, dragging a toy 
express. Together they loaded the wagon 
with a newly arrived bundle and pulled it home 
through the downpour. 

That trip through the rain in Kent, Ohio, 
was the first stage of a journey which Miss 
Prentice will probably remember as long as 
she lives, for before it was over she had been 
to England, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland, and had 
realized one of her keenest ambitions. 

This is the way it Ce Miss Prentice 
had noticed in several of the country’s educa- 





tional journals the first announcement, by 
F. E. Compton & Co., 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, of one of America’s most 
ambitious publishing ventures, the publica- 
tion of a new kind of encyclopedia, which had 
been named “Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia.” In their publicity, they advertised 
a free trip to Europe to the member of the 
N. E. A. who should write the best exposition 
of the practical educational value of this new 
encyclopedia, which was as yet to be tried 
and tested. The final judgment was to rest 
with W. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; 
Marion L. Burton, President of the University 
of Michigan; and Mr. H. B. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Berkeley, California. 


A Momentous Investigation 


Miss Prentice, like hundreds of other mem- 
bers of the N. E. A., saw in this advertisement 
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The Secret of Happy 


the day began? 


in five handy size volumes. 





2a Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








Results in Kindergarten Work 


Ww ® do some Kindergartners finish their day quite worn and other Kinder- 
gartners with a spirit still fresh and as keen an interest in their work as when 


The secret lies in the Kindergartner’s grasp of the mother’s viewpoint, of her sympa- 
thetic understanding — the mother’s unerring understanding — of the child. 


This is the reason why Kindergartners have found the “Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour” a wonderful storehouse of inspiration and unfailing guidance. One volume 
alone, “Talks to Mothers,” is worth the price of the entire set of the five wonderful 
books. In it are simply and illuminatingly explained, with mother intuition and 
insight, the various moods of children and children of various types — the “bad” 
child, the dreamer, the careless, the questioning child, etc. — every t 
are called upon to manage and develop along the best character lines. Just the 
helpful information that will make your work happier and a source of indescribable 
pleasure through realizing the better results you are then able to attain. 


In this set is gathered the best there is in Kindergartner work and practice from all 
over the world. The stamp of authority is placed on it by the fact that Lucy Wheelock, 
one of the foremost Kindergartners of the country, has edited the books. Wonderful 
“Mother” stories, games, rhymes, occupations, talks, songs, etc., nearly 1800 pages 
You may examine this remarkable set of books by 
filling out the request below. No obligation to keep them is involved. Decide 
to-day to make your work as happy and as interesting as the Kindergartners who 
have had the benefit of this experience with thousands of children. 


SEND NO MONEY 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Department (2) 
Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of THe KiInDERGARTEN 
Cuttpren’s Hour. If satisfactory I agree to pay you $2.50 within seven days after 
receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or, if paid in 


full, $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books. If not satisfactory, I 
will return them at your expense within seven days. 
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Days and Wonderful 


which you 














Miss May H. Prentice 


a possible realization of a loag cherished desire, 
but according to Miss Prentice, and as would 
be expected in a woman of her unselfish 
ambition, she also saw an acquaintance with 
possibly the publication for which she had 
long realized a great need — a publication the 
educational world had been waiting for. She 
accordingly enrolled in the contest with other 
instructors, superintendents, principals and 
teachers, requesting that a set be sent for 
examination, and the subsequent writing of 
an essay. 

The delivery of the set was delayed, hence 
her eagerness to get it just as soon as she 
received notice of its arrival on that rainy 
night described above. According to Miss 
Prentice, from the time she opened the first 
volume at random, her interest was captured. 
As she went further into it, looking up sub- 
jects she did know and others with which she 
was not so familiar, she became more en- 
thusiastic and more thoroughly convinced 
that here was a publication for which she had 
been wishing but had scarcely hoped would be 
produced. With her appreciation of the work 
her enthusiasm grew and out of her enthusiasm 
sprang the conviction that at last the problem 
of the right kind of material to supplement our 
modern educational methods had been solved. 
The teaching instinct, which had made her so 


| successful in the art of guiding the studies and 


practices of students in elementary teaching, 
gave her such a keen insight into the character 
and practicability of this new encyclopedia; 
made so refreshing her characterization of its 
special attraction; so impelling its application 
and its uses to the needs of teachers and stu- 
dents, that the judges of the Contest awarded 
her the first prize. 

A $1000 check and a suggested itinerary for 
her trip through Europe came with the 
announcement of the winners. 


The Prizes are Awarded 


One of her fellow teachers writes the pub- 
lishers: “If you had scoured the country over 
for a progressive teacher whose whole vision 
and achievement would enable her to judge 
the practical educational value of such a 
meritorious work and one worthy of such a 
prize, you could not have selected any one 
so able or so worthy as Miss Prentice.” The 
Faculty of Kent, Ohio, State Teachers’ 
College, and the 2500 students of the summer 
session, with whom Miss Prentice is a universal 
favorite, rejoiced exceedingly in her good 
fortune. 

We wish to extend our congratulations to 
Miss Prentice and our compliments to the 
publishers. It should be mentioned that two 
other prizes in this Contest, one a $500 trip 
to Alaska and another a $250 trip to any one 
of our National Parks, were awarded, the 
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former to Thomas C. Blaisdell, Dean of the 
Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 
and the other to Dr. George E. "Smith, Deputy 
Superintendent, Buffalo, New York. In 
addition to these three major prizes, there were 
one hundred prizes of a set of the new en- 
cyclopedia to each. 

Below is published Miss Prentice’s essay. 
She has promised the publishers an account 
of her trip after her return; also some pictures 
taken during the trip. We look forward to this 
account and hope to be able to publish it in 
these columns some time in the near future. 


The 500 Word Essay That Sent 
Miss Prentice to Europe 


Have you thought of looking for charm in an 
encyclopedia? 

If you have not —and I think you have 
not — a new experience awaits you in examin- 
ing the remarkable eight volumes of “Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” This quality 
is the bloom on its legion of other virtues. 

It possesses many, among them great scope, 
being really an encyclopedia. Seemingly no 
interest of childhood or youth has been 
neglected. Civics, history, stories, literature, 
nature study, industry, science, geography, 
ethics, hygiene, games, sports, inventions, 
curious facts, famous people, all and more are 


Earn 3 to $10,000 a Year 
Teach Fancy 
nego 














Handsome book! et and particulars sent on request. 
Exclusive territory I temporary 
Exclusive territory given, lnvestigat 2 


Madame Ludwig School of Pancy Dancing 
Conservatory at 4753 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 


PLAYS 








Speakers, Dialogues, and En- 
tertainments. Catalog Free. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. B Clyde, Ohio 
HOME STUDY COURSES 





Normal, High School, Business, Law, E: and 
College Courses leading to the regular Col e and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly a | by mall. Now is 


the time to t— 
CARNEGIE “COLLEGE. kt ROGERS. OHIO 








Shorthand in 30 rh 


Boyd— World's record in accuracy and simpli 

EASILY LEARNED AT HOME, ‘Thousands we eit fe 

Goverment journalistic and business offices. 

per y = Fa Instructor, Letter Writer, Dictioone 
Syllabus. ial Price, oer ; Resident Fins 

Teck it. Make big Money. independent. 


BOYD BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Cor. 13th & F Sts., R. 111, Washington, D.C. 
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given room. Enrichment of the course of 
study is easy with these four thousand beautiful 
pages of immediately available material at hand. 

Is it authoritative? In this regard the 
“Pictured Encyclopedia” might almost be 
called the children’s “Britannica.” Note 
Anna Botsford Comstock for nature study, 
John Merle Coulter for botany, Sir Robert 
Laird Borden for Canada, William Lyon 
Phelps for American literature, Samuel Bannis- 
ter Harding for history, and all of the hundred 
or so notable editors and contributors. 


Old Style Encyclopedias Superseded 


It may be taken for granted that the pres- 
entation of any subject by these writers is in 
model and delightful English,:clear and at- 
tractive. 

But even all this, if cast into the mold of the 
old-style, small-printed, long-paragraphed 
sameness of the typical encyclopedia, would 
lose much of its appeal. Fortunately, the 
minds of the adept teacher and theskilled 
psychologist shine out in their unique! features 
of the book as published. 

From the first of these the “Pictured 
Encyclopedia” derives its name. Pictures, 
of course, are not unusual, but these are. 
Never, I think, were pictures more purpose- 
fully chosen. Their teaching value equals 
that of the text, and the two re-enforce each 
other. Many of the pictures are beautiful, 
some of them in colors, some are photographic, 
some are only diagrammatic. Observing their 
fitness and force, it isinteresting to know that 
of a collection of a half million these are‘the 
select survivors. 

The Genius of Compton’s 

The second feature shows a stroke of genius. 
Its principle is: Do not make things interesting, 
but bring out the inherent interest. Note how 
cleverly thisisdone. Accompanying the alpha- 
betically arranged title, sometimes uninter- 
esting, often goes another, descriptive, il- 
luminative, as (1) “Agriculture,” (2) “How 
the Farmer Feeds the World”; or (1) “Jones, 
John Paul,” (2) “John Paul Jones, Born 
Fighter”; or (1) “Indians,” (2) “Little Eagle 
Heart and His Sister Laughing Water.” 

Each volume opens with another plan of 
allurement of a similar kind, a partial table of 
contents of the volume, arranged under 
classified heads, as, “High Lights in History’s 
Pageant,” “Tales for the Story Hour,” “‘Some 
Famous Men and Women,” “Sports and Games 
and Other Worth-while Things to Do.” 
This incomplete table of contents is like an 
invitation to a feast. 

The easy Fact-Reference Index in the eighth 
volume is the third and crowning achievement. 
It is a compressed encyclopedia, biographical 
dictionary, gazetteer, vocabulary -and com- 
pendium rolled intoone. It will be in constant 
use in any school, home or library it enters. 
But so also will the whole work. Interesting, 
inclusive, authoritative, indispensable — these 
are the words which fitly characterize it. 








Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
letion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
—_— after each examination. 
by topics the 


are grou 
= - te SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 
Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1 4%. Discount. 
One doz. or more co re We Discount. 


SEND FOR 
A NEW hay e ARITHMETIC 


S. Palmer, L. 

PALMER’S PU ENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. C that 
study, this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. . 

Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require 

We have just added a chapter on Color te, this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 


50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
GEOGRAP 


HY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 344x5— Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets sets $1.00. 
kop your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trow 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. ey are arranged for the signature of the 
rents each month. Size of each, 7}4x4 inches. 
rice, 12 cts. ~ doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
for sample 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

177 KN. State St. Dept. 10-68 Chicago 


AN APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Sheets; Fine Bond Pa 
en on with « on ae address, latest style, blue 
postpaid Paper size, 6x7 ; envelopes match. 
ont ality guaranteed. 
and addresses. and ‘’s for each order, Write Fm 


tional Stationery Co., Box 905, Winona, Minnesota 








MOVING 
PICTURE 
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and receive this dandy premium, Satiefe 
tion . Order n 


a 7 other prem oand big@ <b jomanissio 
» U. S. Supply Co., Depi. 22 Srecoville, F 








NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Accredited. 3-yr. course. ts: good health, 
age 19-35, good character, high school school diploma or its 
equivalent. ‘ext books, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthl , R] Separate te home for nurses. Address 
Supt., Box 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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-<f Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
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< You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful f!lustrated 
news and story paper published at 

“Washington for people everywhere. This 

paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full of the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all, Excit- 
ing serial mony starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
x this bi P52 13 weeks. You will he nore than pleased. 
DER. 66 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 









_— all occasions. 
Free catalog. 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Cclorado 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


Send fos oclasted Hes, of eves 180 plage for chilideen, for 
home, school, or public performance. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd. 
431 S. Dearborn St. 
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Individual Name Pencils 


“Every Student 
and Teacher use 
their own pen- 
cll.” 

Name Stamped 
on High Grade 
Pencils. 
Distinctive—Uni i? ~~ rsonal —Inexpen- 
sive. ‘he Bir with Holidays, Greetings, Favors, 
etc. 10; Ay with 25; 15 ~ oe 
100. Yt » ; box of six, 50c; box of 
twelve, 75c. — > money order or check. 
OHIO PENCIL CO. 133 £. Mousd St. Columbus, 0. 

















WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 





First Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 573) 

Mother What a long, hard winter we had 
last year! How often we had almost nothing 
to eat and how oold we were! I often wish 
we had stayed in Holland. Our crops grew 
well this summer, though, so perhaps this 
winter will be an easier one. 

Father I have good news for you, Priscilla. 
I have just come from our storehouse. It is 
full of corn and game that has been shot. The 
children are sure to have plenty to eat this 
winter. 

Mother Praise the Lord! 

Father Our governor has set apart a day 
for us to thank the good God Who has given 
us such good crops. It will be called Thanks- 
giving Day. We are going to have a great 
feast and invite the Indians. 

Second Pilgrim man (enters and says) You 
housewives will be kept busy baking and we 
men folks will go out into the woods and shoot 
many wild turkeys. Even the children can 
help in different ways. Then on Thursday 
we will stop our work and with our friends, the 
Indians, wil) praise God for all His goodness to 
us since we left our old homes in England. 

(CurtTatn) 


During November we correlated our history, 
language, writing, spelling, reading, music and 
occupation work as much as possible. 

The play itself brought in much language, 
reading and history, as well as a good deal of 
hand work in making costumes. In music we 
learned a Thanksgiving song. Our sentences 
in writing lessons were about the Pilgrims. In 
spelling, such words were learned as 


England __ king treaty 
English soldiers fort 

Holland _—_ sword arrow 

Dutch Indian governor 
Pilgrims canoe feast 

America wigwam Thanksgiving 


The week after Thanksgiving, the children 
wrote letters to one of our little girls who was 
in the hospital and to one who had moved 
away. Each told something about some scene 
in the play. The letters seemed to be better 
than usual, perhaps because the children were 
so interested in their subject. 

For some time after the play, it was not an 
uncommon thing to hear the children calling 
each other the names used in the scenes. The 
fact that they spoke of the play and things 
connected with it many times during the 
following weeks goes to show that it was not 
soon forgotten, and it is to be hoped that they, 
too, as well as the Pilgrims, learned a little of 
the thankful spirit. 





Autumn’s Message 


A message came to the flowers one day, 
Brought by the wind from far, far away; 
And this is what to each flower he said, 
“ Autumn is coming to put you to bed.” 
Then to the birds in their nests he went; 
“ Autumn to you a message has sent, 
Be ready to start as I pass by, 
For down to the South is a long way to fly.” 
Then on he went to the leaves on the trees: 
“Put your best dresses on, if you please, 
For Autumn sends word to be ready to go 
As soon as the North Wind begins to blow.” 


Autumn caine soon the flowers to greet, 

Singing a lullaby soft and sweet. 

The flowers covered their weary heads 

And sank fast asleep in their cozy beds. 

The leaves all sprang from the trees away, 

A splendid frolic they had that day, 

Then sank to rest in a tired heap, 

Ready at last, for their long winter’s sleep. 

The birdies, too—their playmates gone— 

Flew away to the South with glad, sweet 
songs. 


Autumn’s work was now nearly done, 
Leaves and flowers slept—the birds had gone, 
Blankets of soft, white snow she sent 

And tucked them in nicely before she -? 
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TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education, 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
Entrance — uirements: Physical fitness 








four years’ school or its educational 
equivalent. er on uniforms, oom, 
beard and monthly allowance during 1 
Third year —— maintained in Columb 
University of New York City. 


For further information apply to 
Miss Josephine McLeed, A.B.,R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 
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The touches of color 
that make Christmas 
In the windows, over the ban- 
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Travel Lessons 
(Continued from page 576) 


Through what large cities have you passed? 
Locate them on the map. 

With your finger, trace the outline of the 
map of your own state. 

Make a collection of post-card views showing 
scenes in your own state. 

What have you learned of the climate of your 
state? Of the surface? Of the rivers? Of 
the cities? 

Make a list of the things you have learned in 
these travel lessons. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $3 $3 33 $2 $3 

















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Mr. Hawk’s Opinion 


“The hen a stupid creature is — 
And I know what I say, 
For I am watching one just now 
That I watched yesterday. 


Telephone Connection 





“She keeps her chickens huddled close 
Beneath her widespread wings, 
As if she fancied that some harm 
Would reach the precious things. 
REGISTER NOW 





“Those chickens should their freedom have 
To wander to and fro — 
To scratch and pick, and get fresh food, 
So they can thrive and grow. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 





Of Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 
AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


“While she with idiotic mind 
Guards them with such strict care 
Tis my belief that by and by 
They’ll die for want of air.” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 


WANTED 


EDUCATED MEN AND 
































WOMEN — ee ns 
The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 
COMPTON’S PICTURED 70 Pan A 
ENCYCLOPEDIA The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “°.ny’ Youn" 


A new work for children so utterly Recommends . ane + Py * specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
different—so vitally new in style Advises AT about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


and spirit—that educators, teachers 
and parents everywhere are saying, 
‘At last, here’s what we’ve been wait- 
ing for!” Copyrighted for the first 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Our er amen eh is ete Our Service Unexcelled 


time March 13, it has set a new re- 
cord for immediate and nationwide 
success. Produced by an old estab- 
lished, financially responsible Com- 
pany noted for its splendid sales or- 
ganization, and backed by a national 


ag 


"ROCKY MT} TEACH aa 5 


AGENCY 


410 US Nat Bann BLOG Denver COLO 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 


























advertising campaign, it offers a high- 
grade man or woman, with.college or 
normal training, who can meet inter- 
ested parents, an unusually pleasant 
and profitable field of work, with 
splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment. Practical sales training and 
assured income to start. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write fully concern- 
ing age, education and experience in 
first letter. Address: DEPART- 
MENT B. R., F. E. Compton &Co., 
Garland Building, Chicago, Illinois. 














This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 

















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 
Much favored by women traveling without escort. “Sunshine in every reom.” 
An Hotel of quiet dignity. 
having the atmesphere an 
appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal 
shops and churches, 3 to § 
minutes’ walk. 











3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No 
fee till elected. 








2 minutes of all subways, 
“L” roads, surface cars, bus 
lines, 
| Within 3 minutes Grand 

















Central, 5 minutes Pennsyl- 
vania Terminals. 


Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. Jounson Quinn, President 
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Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


bares you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 

pupil in your room? Youcan. Through 

natural discipline control you can com- 

Inattention | _™4nd sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


‘Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest schoo) 
Inattention, Cheating, pane of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 

rnness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 





Caving, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that hamper jn the all-important part 


schoolroom efficiency ; isci- 
he Free Introdactory of your life work—disci 


: pline control. For you 
ge a yy I surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mall the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 331, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 311, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
art, please send me at once Prof. 
eery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 























The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
44 Literature Selections 2 Dramatic Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 23 Two-line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our ier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 
= z Karguern gl ‘ and 

use 0 great diversity of content matter, acco by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entir: gamut of basic 
and collateral reading needed. 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year 6O Cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 18 E. 17th St. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Educational Films 


_ The Fox Film Corporation, New York City, 
is putting out educational films of educational 
merit. 

One: Alligators, Hunting and Farming — 
A picture full of thrills. Views of alligator 
farms, etc. This picture is not too long, 
and not too short, but just right for opening 
exercises, being interesting and instructive. 
Splendid for composition work. The children 
have seen just enough to create an interest. 
They will now go to an encyclopedia for 
details, and they will do this with a will, 
They will have something to write about, and 
the word “composition” will not give them 
the nightmare as in days of old. It’s a 
splendid habit, seeing such pictures, using 
encyclopedias and writing compositions. 

Mr. E. J. O’Donnell will gladly tell you more 
about it. 





For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see — 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee— 

— Emerson 


Something New for the Story 


Hour 

Not many years ago, there stood in the 
foothills of the Cumberland region, a little 
schoo] which sheltered beneath its brooding 
wings, the wanton child of the hills, remnant 
of a bruised and impoverished South, and the 
finely reared and nurtured child of the city, 
where fortunate ones pioneered in wealth and 
social position. The problem of that school 
was to inculcate an idealism that would heal 
the resentful pride of poverty and leaven 
wealth with honesty, so that these two distinct 
factions might realize true education from the 
same high standpoint. 

Through the use of stories which had not 
only literary merit and imaginative charm, 
but moral worth and a spiritual value also, 
results proved the activity of that ideal for 
which teachers and parents were striving. 
In fact, the entire community responded to 
the influence of that little schoolhouse on the 
hill. The story hour for which the school 
assembled each Monday morning, opened a 
vista of thought that led to the writing of 
original compositions, oratorical contests, 
dramatic performances, and a circulating 
library among the illiterates of the hills. 
Home and civic improvements could be traced 
to the dynamics of right thinking that centered 
in the little school where the story became 
life itself, vitalized by the teacher who loved 
stories and story telling. 

Olive Beaupre Miller has accomplished the 
selection and presentation of many of these 
well known and loved stories in “My Book 
House.” She has added a generous supply of 
many others to feed the ever-increasing and 
wholesome appetite of the child for a good 
story. ‘‘My Book House” speaks for itself. 
Charmingly illustrated, a veritable feast of 
good form and exquisite color; true in idealism; 
destined to shape human opinion and the policy 
of a generation now coming into power and 
usefulness; and with every turn of the page, 
inspiring a cleaner life, a more ennobling pur- 
pose, a joyous and present realization of things 
as they really are. In awakening thought to 
the beautiful, the good, and the true, instruc- 
tion becomes not only normal, but delightful, 
as the six volumes whose very titles capture 
the imagination, are in the possession of the 
child and wait upon his pleasure. No school 
can afford to overlook this spendid oppor- 
tunity of acquaintance with “My Book House,” 
published in Chicago. The Book House for 
Children, 608 S. Dearborn St. 


Teaching Thrift in the School 
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Duplicate Punch School Savings System Lynn, Massachusetts 
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ARITHMETIC HELPS 


FOR 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 30 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 

















Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 40 cents. 


Busy Work Number Cards 


Series I. 7Ocards. Manila. 3x9”. Ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
of numbers to 12. Per set, 60 cents. 


Series II. 60cards. Manila. 3x9’. Ad- 
dition and subtraction, involving numbers 
below 100. Per set, 60 cents. 


Special, Both Sets for $1.00 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks — 4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 
These practical problems can be used side 
by side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the courses of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Over 1500 Practical Problems. Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 60 cents. : 
For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 


265 pages. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 








Set I. 70 Cards. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


700 Examples. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 


Two sets—each set complete in itself. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


THE SELF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


For Second and Third Grades. 


Set II. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 

This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of thelast figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to the: ittle child, and the accompanying 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series of 
repetitions of words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner. 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COSIPANY 
18 E. 17th St., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














DRAWING WITH 


COLORED CRAYONS 


| D. R.AUGSBURG 





DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


76 illustrations. Boundin full cloth. Postpaid, seventy-five cents. 

The illustrations are especially designed as examples for 
first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, 
landscapes, grasses and weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, 
butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, moon- 
light and shade effects. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
18 E. 17th St., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











SEAT WOR ERX 








Primary Language Cards 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES ~— 50 CENTS 





to—too—two 
































Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, 




















I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 


cents for 


stamps for 


FIFTY-NINE SIORE SIMILAR 
TO THIS ONE 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No, 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done-did—Card No. 8 
every-very—Card No. 19 
for -fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their -there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 








(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 


the 60 cards very easy. 





2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 18 E. 17th St., New York 








50 Bromfield St., Boston 


This set of sixty cardsis designed for busy work in language 
ferently but pronounced alike—words most frequently spelled wrong. 
Packedin a neat cardboard box with index card making the location of any one of 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
18 E. 17th St., New York 


words spelled dif- 





2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





J. M. Hanson- Bennett Magazine Bargains 


Beginning Nov. 10th, A. pa all of these - — ; , _— eg And Save Money. Each magazine in any club 
club offers will be an advance over few. . — eof f : wo - may be sent to a separate address except 
present prices—no x. J a your present 23 Conte TE , 4 otherwise specified. These prices are good 


ere 

intil 

subscriptions expire, send in your orders now y, q November {0th, 1922, only. 
; Mowers ' 








Woman’s Home Comp..$1.50 Seth | \ i | 2 McCall’s Magazine 09 | All “hree 
American (To one ad- & i , EF ; . : , Today’s Housewife . - 0 
dress) 2. BS ; f oe American Boy 


. ‘ . All Three | ; f ey § t : Deli t All Three 
Pictorial Review....... ’ es : F elineator ... .. 

McCall’s Magazine .... 1.00 $3- 25 Ais ee i j Z f > a = McCall s Magazine 

Modern Priscilla y H * ; Today’s Housewife ... 














A ‘ H =. | Ry Youth’s Companion ...$2.50 
Pathfinder (52 issues) .$1.00 All Three 2 4 1 i . ( ; . / Inc. all remaining issues of this 
Delineator. ) To one f 2.00 $4. 35 & vt . i | year and 1923 Calendar Free. 
Everybody’s § address | 2.50 . , People’s Home Journal 1.25 




















ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 


Give your boy this fine magazine, the _One Yea 

Th e€ Am erlc an Bo y best magazine for boys. Every boy ought 
to have it. It will stimulate your boy to 
do! Endorsed by educators and parents, as well as by boys themselves. It is the magazine 


’ 
, 


boys like best and parents most want them to have. Read by ov 10 bo 








Yea 





Any Number of Periodic: Pictorial Review 
Add together the Class Numbers for two or Today’s Housewife . Each Two-Year Order Must be sent to the Same Address 
more periodicals and multiply the total by five. Our Price Publisher's 
The result will be the corréct price. Musician (For Lovers of Music) sy 00 ¢ f 
Class No. Pub. Price | Delineator 00 } American Boy .. 
120—Adventure (Tri-monthly) $6.00 - American Magazine 
55—Advertisizig and Selling \ Baseball Magazine 
40—American Boy x Pictorial Review oe ()| Collier’s Weekly 
25—American Cookery « Modern Priscilla .. Delineater 
50—American Magazine 2.50 


30—Atia J 4 2 : a AE Magazine 
80—Atlantic Monthly People’s Home Journal... 


-00 Fashionable Dress 
35—Baseball Magazine Y Mc all’s Magazine -00 House and Garden 
50—Beautiful Womanhood . ow a Today’s Housewife ° Le Costume Royal 
40—Beauty . i i 220 oaks ca eunnadeeeteesehenee 4. “00 
35—Boys’ Li ; oe & Delineator $2. r McCall’s Magazine 


80—Cent M zine ‘ oo ae ee Mentor 
30—Christian Herald -- 2.00 Everybody’s (To One Address) Modern Priscilla 


40—Classic (Motion Picture) abi : j Pictorial Review 


ssi emit $3) Qhristian meraia oo $2.65] seme 

75—Country Life 5.00} Pictorial Review , Scientific American .. 

50—Current History \. i Scribner’s Magazine 

se + A ! Radio News 95 ‘ “7) ey — 
elineator elite ’ vv ani 

22— Designer Vogue 

A 7 mee 5 earns 

50—Educationa iges ¥ 

50—Educational Review .00| McClure’s Magazine 


30—Etude Music Mag. 00 | Delineator 2.00 4 mae Primary Education 
Pt ee! oy ~*~ 7 2 Pathfinds 

0—Factory (The Magazine o anagement) 3. a r 

50—Fashionable Dress 3. McClure’s Magazine 
40—Field and Stream ’ Review of Reviews 
aoe s —— os a 

50—Garden agazine .. ++. 
70—Harper’s Magazine oo & ye Bee i 

55—House Beautiful .. i Good Housekeeping 

50—I Illustrated World an (Both to one address) 
A og pee pone . 
0—John artin’s Boo s , 

55—Journal of Education -00 McClure’s Magazine <9 ) i 

40—Junior Home Magazine . id i McCains Magazine 
37—Kindergarten and First Grade -00 ; Woman’s Home Companion . 


Ley Primary Magazine « Fashionable Dress ’ CA DN With Christian Herald 


bes [With Yuuth’s Companion 
20—McCall’s Magazine 00 | Little Folks OC ; { Including all remaining issues of this year and 1923 
48—McClure’s Magazine ! | Calendar Free. 
70—Mentor ' . Woman’s Home Companion... .$1.50 + 
40—Metropolitan Magazine American (Both to one address) y ¥ > Se ee 
34—Modern Priscilla 2.00] youth’s Companion ‘ Children’ 2 Gosteme Royal.$1.00| Le Costume Royal. . .$3.50 
y - -50 


. 3.00! Needlecraft 

ee et Lovers of Music) 3. McCall’s Magazine : Our ries. a Gentleman 1.00 Pebuler Mechanics. 3.00 

= i‘ Weekly) Mother’s Magazine 25 ' | Good Housekeeping 2.50) Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
ational Brain Power Today’s Housewife Harper's Bazar 4.00 

17—National Sportsman : Hearst's Magazine 3.00| Vanity Fair ’ 

17—N. Y. World (Tri-Weekly) Our Price | House and Garden 3.00| Vogue 

38—Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. nA.¢9 Ladies’ Home Journal ... 1.50' Youth’s Companion... 2.50 


Finding the Club Price for] Junior Home Magazine -50 L$ Pie | = rgain il wo- Ye 
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40—Our World 
17—Pathfinder 

18—People’s Home Journal 
40—Photoplay Magazine 
50—Physical Culture 
30—Pictorial Review 
37—Popular Educator 
50—Popular Science Monthly 
37—Primary Education 
50—Radio Broadcast 
40—Radio News 


+ 
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AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicinity. 
Our . Price Write with your first order for Full Particulars. 


Review of Reviews @r 75 
World’s Work i Dw" * 


Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing more than 3,000 
All Three periodicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it 








Pathfinder (26 issues, 6 months). + 50 ps 
Today’s Housewife 1.00 7.50 
People’s Home Journal f ie 








Including All Remaining Issues of This Year and 4.5 
1923 Calendar Free. H¢ 
Radio News 2.50 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE ........$1.00 \ $i ta 


Youth’s Companion $2. \ "Both 











— Invention 
American 

60—Scribner’s rere 
55—Shadowland . 
17—Sporting Life .. 
35—Sunset Magazine 
System (The Mag. of Business) 
Today’s Housewife 
6 Travel Magazine 
50—True Story Magazine 
38—Woman Citizen 
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MODERN PRISCILLA 


9, 
Today’s Housewife bioseé BUCO Today’s Housewife 








Entertaining, Character-Making 


. . ~ (1). All the i f The C ion 
Reading Matter for All Ages Our Special Offer 1923. (52 numbers.) —" 


Th 9 ani . * (2). All the remaining issues of this ye 
© Youth . Comp on All for $2.50 (3). The Companion Calendar for 1923. 

yatta a Companion (One a. 50) i be in All of the above, |, 2, 3, to all new subser 

40—Wor - every home. © much every week THE GREAT 

60—World’s Work 4.00 ; ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the 2) 
50—Youth’s Companion (Inc. all remaining to cheer, to amuse, to entertain, to = 


inf, d lead it d Special Offer NOW is:—You receive The Companion untij January, 
issues of this year & 1923 Calendar Free) 2.50 inform and to lead its readers. —besides the splendid 1923 Calendar. 
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REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co. -» Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Cont’! & Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago, Il., First & City Nat. Bank, Lexington, 
oe All 


nies'o J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 801 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Hlinois 


DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 





